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lSIkOPUCTION 




In composing a work dealing with the pionunciat Ion of French, 
several guiding principles Could •»« followed, a purely uifchnulccl 
expose offers a means of presenting the facts In a aitple uannor but 
which gives no i.Jca of the complexities found In the reality. Up to 
o certain point, such an approach has many advantages pedagogically 
speaking, but it Is uardly conducive to an understanding of the way a 
language functions. For this to uott a somewhat more complex rrethod 
has been chosen, centered upon a description of the way the sounds of 
French are actually used by French speakers within the Fr-.iich-opoak* 
ing co-veunlly and not of soae ideal system. This point of view, it 
is hoped, will permit the teacher to understand the workings of the 
French sound system from within, rather than from the exterior. At 
the same t lac, the latitudes revealed certainly are useful knowledge 
pedogogicftlly. - 
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TEACHING PRONUNCIATION 

. 7.n the domain of spoken lsnguoge, a primary aim of tha teacher 
of foreign languages la to Inculcate an acceptable proi£ynclation of 
tho language taught. To attain this end, the teacher, if he la not a 
native speaker, must himself acquire a proper pronunciation; It la 
he who oust provide the main example. Some students have a good "ear" 
and manage to pick up an acceptable pronunciation by Imitation of 
the teacher. Unfortunately, for the vast majority of non*natlve 
speakers more laborious methods are required; imitation alone is In** 
sufficient. The universal tendency la to carry over into the foreign 
language the speech hnblto of the native language. This gives rise 
to "foroign accent", a phrase which refers to the total outward effect 
of this tendency. The student oust learn to hesr and reproduce accur- 
ately the sounds of the forclgt. Ipnjocjo and not to fall back upon the 
closcot equivalents he finds In his -utlvc language. The most efficient 
shortcut tovards this end is a working knowledge, on the teacher's part, 
of tho way speech sounds are produced. This enables him to understand 
the nature of tho mistakes mode by the student and provides him with 
the tools for correcting them, sod so lead the learner tovards tho 
acquirement of a correct pronunciation. 

PHONETICS AND PHONOLOGY 

To deacrlbo in a precise and scientific manner the way a language 
la pronounced, linguists have recourse to two methods of approach. 

These are colled respectively phone t lea and phonology (or phonemlcs) . 

The subject matter of both of these disciplines is the case; speech 
sounds) but their scopo sod their viewpoint differ widely. Phonetics 
deals with speech sounds in general. Zt may study these in terns of 
their mode of production by tho iotor-actloo of the organs of speech; 
this pfcyiilologically-orientcd approach is called articulatory phonetics . 

Phonology, on the other hand, is concerned, not with sounds in 
general, but with the use that a particular language nakes of speech 
sounds; the choices it makss In the aggregate mass of possibls spescb 
sounds, and the way these serve to keep words apart. 




Since it is phonetics which supplies the linguist with such of the 
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nateriol and the terminology he requires for describing the phonological aspect of 
a language, it is necessary, first, to establish a phonetic groundwork of discussion. 
For language-teaching, it is articulatory phonetics that '•erves this purpose. 

PHONETICS 



The production of speech sounds arises essentially from the exhalation of 
air from the lungs. To reach the outer air, the air stream thus created, the 
product of breathing, passes from the lungs, through the windpipe, the larvnx, 
the pharynx and out through the mouth, or the nose, or both of these simultaneously. 
Along this passage are found several organs capable of movement whose actions 
serve to convert the air stream into the sound waves which constitute the material 
support of spoken language. These are, following the direction of the outgoing 
air-strean: the vocal cords, the velum, the tongue, the lips. The positions 
assumed by these organs modify the size and shape of the air passage and thus impart 
specific characteristics of the sound waves, hence the many different kinds of 
speech sounds, By describing the positions and movements of these organs, it is 
possible to furnish a quite precise description of the way a given speech sound is 
formed. 

The action of the organs capable of noverent will be briefly described. 



THE VOCAL CORD*? 

The vocal co rds, situated in the larynx , the topmost part of the windpipe, 
behind the Adam's apple, are muscular bands which can be ma<»e to assume a number 
of distinct pos tions. They may be drawn together in such a way that the air- 
strean passing through sets them in vibration. This vibration is called voice., 
Sound* having this vibration as one of their features are called voiced, sounds : 
for Instance, vowel aounds generally, as the «ee of bee. and some consonant sounds 
like the b of bee and t of a lpper. Or, the vocal cords nay be held veil apart 
so that the air stream passes through without causing then to vibtate. Sounds 
having this feature are called voic eless sounds? examples: the |tf s_.i_ 2 .and the 
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• THE PHARYNX AND THE VELUM NASAL CAVITY 

The pharynx, at tho bock of the mouth, tbo "throat", ft a point 
of Junction botveon tho r.oco cavity and tho mouth. It is tbs move- 
ment of tho velum , or soft palate , banging at tbe back of the mouth, 
vbfch serves to connect or disconnect the nasal cavity and the *iouth 
passage. When tbe veiua is raised up against the wall of the pharynx, 

the nasal paesoge la diceonnec tod -from tbo mouth passage and the air 
* 

stream la diroctcd out through the couth alone. On tbe contrary, 
when the voiua Is lowarod, tbo nasal cavity is included in the sound- 
producing tract. Tbo coundo composing tho English word pat are all 
pronounced with tho voiua raised; the two sounds composing each of the 
two French words: nain and con are both pronounced with the veiua 
lowered. 

THE M0U1H AND THE TONGUE 

It is in tbo couth, roferrod to Qoro technically as the buccal 
cnvlty. that the groatost variety of articulatory activity takes 
place. This is due, osoontiaily, to the extremely great nubility of 
tho tongue. For purposes of sound description, the roof of the mouth, 
' which- forme tho fixed upper surface of tho buccal air passage, is 
concoivcd os divided into several regions: the upper teeth and the 
teeth ridge Just behind thoto, tho hard palate, the soft palate 
(whose hindcncost part, tbo uvula, an appendix-like organ, may play 
* relevant phonetic rfcla independent from that of the soft palate), 
the surface of the tonguo, which /ores the lower aide of the buccal 
passago, is elso conceived as divided into several parts: l) the 

• tip (or apex) is the part of the tongue that normally lies opposite 
tbo teeth ridge 2) the front lies, at rest, opposite the hard palate/ 
end )) the back lies opposite tbe soft palate. The front end beck of 
the tongue taken together ere celled the dorsum . 

« 

The nobility of tho tongue is such :hat tbe various positions it 
may assume oust generally be described by simultaneous reference to 
e vertical and horlsontel scale. 



Tbe distance from tbe highest part of the tongue to the roof of tbe 




couth, which form the vertical scale la referred to aa the degree 
of opening (or negatively aa tho d ecree of closure ). From the flat 
low position It boo at rest, any ono part of the tongue may be 
raised to varying degrees of bright towards a region of the roof of 
the mouth. The rnxicua raising rocults in tho contact of the tongue 
with tho roof of tho couth. Tho narrowing of the buccal passage 
produced by the tongue io called tfco constriction, and the stopping 



of the pascago in tho caoo of contact is called closure or occlusion. 

yy 

Sounds resulting from constriction and occlusion are called c onstrictives 
and stops respectively. 




i 



t 




The horlaontal ocalo otrctchos from tho beck of the mouth to the 
lips end eny ono of ltd successive positions nay be referred to as a 
position of articulation . The constriction or the closure' produced 
by tbo covenant of tho tonguo nay take place at any point between the ! 

. . . i 

tooth and tbo back part of the soft palate. For this reason, it is 
necessary, when doccrib<ng tho production of a sound of speech, to 
. specify! 1) • the port of the tonguo - tip, front, back - that produces 
the constriction or tho closure, and 2) the rogion of the roof of tha 

mouth approached or touched, bocouso a givci part of tbo tongue, or the ! 

« 

lover Up may be coved touards ono of several regions of the roof of j 

tha mouth. , * 1 

' * ’ , :\ 
Besides these movements of the tongue, there also exists the possibility of 



modifying the shape of the tongue surface. The sid®9 of the tongue may be con 



tracted; the tip rvay be gooved along its median axis, or msy be made to vibrate against 

i 

a region of the roof of the mouth. The uvula, the hindermost part of the soft palate, 



may also be ndde to Vibrate (against the back of the tongue) . 

* ‘ . » 

THE LIPS 



The lips also may play a relovant role in sound production. tU 

i 

uppor lip represent# the front licit of tha scale constituted by the 
upper fixed organs of tha roof of the mouth. Tbo lower lip is a cob lie 
organ functioning In many respect a like ono of the mobile regions of 
tbe tongue. Kovsvor, tho lip dovo cants end positions are not exactly 
parallel to those of tho tonguo. • Storting from tbe position tboy bavs 
9 it rest, their neutral position, tha lips may be pushed forward. This 
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protrusion is called round ln g. The lips uuiy also be cpreaJ, that is, 
the corners of the mouth may bo drawn apart and the llpc pulled back 
against the tooth. The final sound of English tea is pronounced with 
spread lips and that of English too with rounded lips. 

The lover lip, like the tongue, may serve to narrow or close the 
air , assoge (sec degree of openin g, above). The upper organ, in this 
case, may be either the upper lip or the upper teeth; examples: the 
sounds p and f respoctlvoly, cj In English put and fog . 

VOWELS AND CONSONANTS 

For purposes of language study, speech sounds are usually assigned 
to ono of the two general categories called v ow. 1 1 s and c onsonants . 
Briefly, vowelo are characterised by a relatively greater degree of 
opening than consonants; the tongue is held lower than for consonants 
and tho stream of air passing through the buccal cavity encounters 
relatively less obctaclo. Normally vowels are voiced sounds. Their 
specific qualities, such as those which distinguish, for lnsteacc, 
bo t vc on the vowel sounds of the French words: pie, pas, pou. are 
produced by the action of the tonguo and lips which modify the utxe 
and chape of the buccal cavity. The highest point of the tongue 
divides tho buccel cavity Into two connected chambers; the sloe and 
shape of tbs back chamber Is controlled by tbs tongue position, the 
front chamber by both ihe tongue position and the lip position 
(spreading decreases and rounding enlarges). Vowels are characteristic 
examples of a #ound*type called rcsonants . 

Consonants may show either a great constriction of the sir passage 
or a momentary closure of the passage (see remarks on degree of opening, 
above)* In the first caco, the air passing through a narrow chains l 
produces friction ooUoa of various kinds whose specific qualities 
depend upon the position of the movable otgana. For the second type 
of consonant, the release of the stopped up air produces an "explosion* 
whose characteristics also depend upon the posit ■>« of the movable 

4 

organa* 




The difference between these two general sound types * vowels and 
consonant* • I*, to many raspeett, * difference of degree rather than 
O on# of kind, i Ths more extreme example* of each class its wall 
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characterized, but there exist also borderline cases which are difficult to 
classify on a purely phonetic basis, since they may have many of the resonance 
qualities of vowels but also consonantal characteristics. 

The articulatory phonetic criteria for describing vowels and 
consonants^ although in ciany ways parallel, are not exactly the same. 

For this reason each class will be treated separately. 

The clrsslf icotion of vowels (1) 

Vowel sounds are of two general types: pure vowels (monophthongs) 

and d iphthong s. Puro vowels may be defined in terms of a given stable 

position of the articulatory organs. Diphthongs, on the contrary, arc 

sounds during whose emission the speech organs show perceptible 

movement . They must bo defined .either in terms of this movement (called 

a glide) or in terms of their starting point and the ending point 

towards which they tend. The movement is from a more prominent vowel 

sound towards a less prominent one most often having a higher tongue 

position. Diphthongs are sometimes considered to be composed of two 

distinct successive sounds. The vowel sounds of the English words: 

. 'r 

bee , boo, bow (-tie), bay . bough, buy, boy are generally diphthongs. 

The vowels of the English words: pit . put , putt, pat and those of French 
generally arc pure vowels. Pure vowels and diphthongs taken together 
form the class of vowel nuclei . However, as pure vowels (monophthongs) 
constitute the basic Irrcduciblo vowel units, it is with these that the 
following discussion shall deal mainly. 

BASIC FEATURES OF VOWEL DESCRIPTION j ‘ 

-Vowel sounds are described and classified phonetically according' 

to a number of features which, when combined, give a valid account of 
the shape of the cavitloo Involved. ' 

A. Basic features: 

1) height of the tongue, or, degree of opening 

2) the part of the tongue raised, or tongue position 

3) the lip position 

Features 2 and 3 are closely allied; together, they form the 
position of articulation . 

ORIGINAL COPY - BcST 
AVAILABLE AT time FILMED 
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1) Height of the tongue , or degree of opening , Variations of 
tongue height serve as a differentiating feature of vowels. For 
linguistic purposed, it suffices to distinguish between three fundamental 
degrees of tongue height: low , mid and high . Each of these may be 
further subdivided into a high and a low constituent: thus high mid and 
low mid . High vowels are often referred to as close vowels and low 
vowels as open vowels. 

2) The part of the tongue making the narrowing, or tongue position , 
Vowels are classed as front or back or central according to the part of 
the tongue that is reaised highest. In the formation of front vowels, 
the front of the tongue approaches the hard palate; for back vowels, 

the back of the tongue approaches the soft palate. When languages 
having both front vowels and back vowels also have vowels whose tongue 
position at a given degree of opening is intermediate between those of 
the corresponding front and back vowels, phoneticians refer to this 
intermediate class as central vowels . 

3) The lip positions for vowels are rounding (lips protruded) and 
spreading . When the lips are spread many phoneticians say that the sound 
produced is unrounded , and this latter term applies as well to sounds 
produced with neutral lip position (that it, neither rounded nor spread) . 
Generally, the difference between rounding and spreading decreases as 

the degree of opening increases. When the rounded lip opening is 
rather large, many phoneticians speak of o pen lip rounding , when it is 
relatively small, of c lose lip rounding . 

The front-spread position of articulation, which corresponds o 
the smallest cavity in the front of the mouth and the back-rounde d 
position which corresponds to the largest cavity formed in the front 
of the mouth seem to be the most frequent positions of articulation 
that occur in the languages of the world, and are, for this reason 
considered as primary, The two other possible combinations of tongue 
nd lip position : front-rounded and back-s p read , both characterized by a 
more medium-sized front cavity in comparison to those of the primary 
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positions, are taken as secondary. 

A basic classification of vowels may be established in terms of 
the features degree of opening and position of articulation . Such 
a scheme is useful as a standard of reference, and, at the same time, furnishes 
the phonetic symbols for noting vowel sounds. 

EXTREME VOWELS 

I, with the lips spread , the front of the tongue is advanced as far 
forward as possible and as high as compatible with its quality as a vowel 
towards the hard palate, the sound produced is illustrated by the vowels of 
the French words: sd, lit , pie , etc. The vowels of the English words: tea , 
sea , are of this type, but they are m.. at often pronounced as dipthongs and not 
as pure vowels. The phonetic symbol for this vowel is [ 1] . 

If the tongue is held as low as possible In the mouth, which is well 
open, the sound produced is of the a-type. For this degree of opening, the 
maximum, the lip position may be neglected. If, however. It is necessary to 
distinguish between an open vowel having a front tongue position as In French 
palte , and one having a back tongue position as in Frengh plkte , the symbol [a] 
or [4] is used for the first and [a] or [3k] for the second. When just one 
symbol is required, normal printed [a] Is used. 

If the lip* are rounded and the back of the tongue raised as high as com- 
patible with vowel sound quality towards the soft palate, the sound produced 
is of the type illustrated by the vowels of the French words, pou , chou , mou . 
The vowel of the English words ooze , too , are also of this general type, but 
they are most often pronounced as dipthongs, not as pure vowels. The phonetic 
symbol for this sound is [ u] . 

INTERMEDIATE VOWELS 

Between [ i] and [a], it is possible to have front-spread vowels with an 
intermediate degree of opening. The high-mid front spread 
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vowel, noted (ej (or {<jJ) and (be l ow-mid front spread vowel, noted • 

(£} (or (^])> Exabytes of tbo forcer are the vowel of the French 
words the, pre : tbo vowol of the English words nay, mate. Is « diphthoug 
that bcglno as (o]. Examples of the latter are the vowel of the Prench 
words: cllc. ccpt. < Ion, and of the English words: net, eel 1. check . 
Llkevl6o, it Is possible to have, between (uj and {C\}, back rounded 
vowels with a degree of oponlng lntermcdiato between these two 
extremes. Tba hlgh-nld hack roundod vovsl, noted ^oj (or (pj), may 
bo Illustrates by tho vowels of the Proncb words: rose, cnu. pot . 

The vowal of the Engllcb words: rorc, so. arc generally pronounced In 
moat Aircr lean usaga as diphthongs that being as [o] . The low-aid 
back rounded vowol, noted [q] (or (p # J), cay be Illustrated by the 
vowel of the French words: porto, fort: the vowel of the English word 
lew is also often of this case goneral type. 



Vcvelo having a tongue position Intermediate between that of raid . 

■and high front vowois and mid and high back vowels respo..< lvely are 

called central vowels* The final vowel sound of the English word cofa 

‘Is a mid control vowel vhoco tongue position is approximately intermediate 

between that of the front spread mid vowel' of mot and that of the back 

rounded vouol o» Vrw. The phonetic symbol for the central mid vowel 

is {&]. Whon It is also necessary to note a close central vowel the 

symbol used Is f 63 * . , - . ' • 

THE VOWEL TRIANGLE • ’ • / 

All this information on vowels Is presented in a condensed end 

convi. t local manner by means of a tsMo which often has the fora of 

■ \ 

an Inverted trnneatod trianglo, vhenco the name vowel triangle, or some 
q simplified derivative of this figure, which provides a stylised 
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reproduction of cbo rolativ3 positions of articulation und degree of • 
opening of tb different \*jVel £ound&, Each symbol represents an 
crticulatory %009 csthOii Clvan a jioiaiti The table is modified as needed to 



present the^j vowe * sounds of a particular language 
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Tie front-spread end l.’.c''.- rounded vowels Lloted here do not 
constitute an exhaustive l let, For Instance, tho vowel round of the 

English ward lc not jjiv&n, Phonetically, this sound Is a front- 

• * 

sproed vowel whoso tongue fcclght iu intermediate betvsen that of (6J 
and {a], on eta 1-a lino. Xt ta a high open Vowel, and Is noted (£ ]. 
Note that [a] is too opened to be rounded. 

Boo Ida 3 the above cosblr,Attono of tongue and lip positions. It Is 
also posnible to have f rortt -rou n ded vowel a nod back-unrounded Rowels. : 
Proat-roundcd vowels *ro noted Ivy the coana of tha following symbols: 

[yj for a high front -rounded vowel as in Fronch tu, - ftur« [0] or (^] -for 
the high-aid, «o Aa French pen, and («] or ty] for the low-ssld^ oa 

In French heurc, veijf, Back-spread vowels ncod not concern us horo, { 

as It le possible to describe both English and French without rdfercoco • 

■ v '* * • 

to vowels of thia type, 

DIPHTHONGS """ * ' ’ 

Diphthonfia . Diphthongs are characterised by a perceptible ooveoent 
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of the Gpoech organs during their emission. It la this movement (■ 

which produces the modification of the quality of the sound In the 
course of its utterance. In contradistinction to the. pure vowels 
(monophtongs) which have been described in tcrcis of specific posit Ions 

of the speech organs, diphthongs must be defined In terms of two 
criteria: their starting-point and end point ok the direction of the movement y 

from that starting-point. Diphthongs may b« gtoupod according to either 

one. of these features. The English word m£ contains u diphthong whose 

starting point is (a} and whose movement Jr* towards (ij (it is written 

Ini J; likewise, in the word say, the starting point of the diphthong , 

is (c] and the movement of the glide is also towards (ij ([el]). In 

> ^ 

boy, the movement is from towards [ij (written Cp< 3). In me. 
the glide is from a lower [i] towards a higher Ii}j it is written (itj. 

Other diphthongs may have a glide towards the high-ba.'k rounded vowel 
tu). In the word how, the diphthong starts from [aj and moves towards 
[uj; it is written (au). In the word row, the diphthong starts from 
[6] and moves towards [uj; it is written fou]. In the word boo, the 

A 

glide starts from a lower variety of [u] and moves towards a higher 
variety: written [uuj. The mark I J placed under the second symbol 
which indicates the direction of the glide marks the fact that this 
second element is the less prominent one. It should be noted that, in 
reality, the notations IjL] and In) indicate only the direction of the 
glided the degroe of closure of [l] or tu] is not attained generally. 

For [al], the closure may often only reach that of the vowel ($)j for 

A 

p 

(au) that of fcj) or (oj. In fact it would probably sound incorrect to 

A 

extend the glide to the extreme limit suggested by the notation. Some 
linguists consider diphthongs to be a sequence of a vowel followed by 
a consonaltal glide, i 
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CENTERING DIPHTHONGS 

Asides theso diphthongs, there cxiots another kind, whose glide 
Is towards the artlculctory position of a contra! aid vowel. These 
are called centering dlphthongo. Thus, in the kinds of English speech 
where an r-6ound is never pronounced whon another consonant follows 
it or when it would end a word, centering diphthongs are heard in • 
vordo lilus pi er Ipio]* poor fpvo] aad beard [biad}» Also* these eatao 

n ^ n,lir J * 

speokorc often use centering diphthongs in words like pair [pgoj, air 
and paw IpOo] # rgar [wo]j othor speakers use here a long pure 
vowel toj* ~ha second cicuent fn), uay also occur after diphthongs 

as in tho words fire ffoinj; power fpau^J. 
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ADDITIONAL VOCALIC FEATURES ( 

In addition to theca features of degree of opening and position 

of articulation, which are general in ccopo, other features of oore 

limited occurrence may also corva to dlffcrontlete vowel sounds. 

4 » * 

« a % 

Those that concern Engl leh or French arc: 

l) proconco or absence of nasal rcoonnnce (i.e. whether or not 
tho nasal cavity is open to tbo air otrbam); naeal/oral 
« .2) length or d uration , long/ short 

i 3) muscular tension of the various organs or parts of tha vocal 
tract: tencq or lax , .v 

NAs/am . .. . . 



1) ' Vovol ooundo cay he produced with the volsm raised .. 

V • • •• • • 

or loworad. Sounds produced with tho volua raised, so that the air 

stream paseoa out through tha couth alone are called ora l vowels. Vowels' 
* * 

produced with tho volua lovorod so that the nasal cavity is open to tha 
air stream aro called nasal or nasalised vowels. In French, banc 
diffore from has Just beccuoo itevouol is nasalised. Bos has a low 

oral vowel and banc a. low nasal vowel. Rasal vowels are sisrked by 

. % • * * * 

\ * 4 % / ► * . « •> %| - |t • : r • 
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placing a tildo (*) over tho corresponding oral vowel: a. [ba] - 
DURATION 

2) loncr/rhort . Vowel sounds msy vary in their duration. Sounds 

• i 

otherwise similar cay differ quito perceptibly with respect to their 
relative duration. Sometimes such differences are found in identical 
positions within words, oocotirjoe they are bound up with differences 
of position or with differences of stress. Diphthongs sre often grouped 
together with long vowels, because their duration is of the same 
order. Length is indicated, when necessary, by placing a macron (') 

over tho vowel: a, * 

tension 

3) rrjscuMg -ennoion . tcnss/la x. According to the degree of 
muscular tonslon employed for- their production, vowels may be classed 
eS tense or lax . Thabo teres era used particularly by writers on 
Engllah phonetics to doocribo tfca difference between the vowels of 
palro of vords liko boat and bit, fool and full, and sometimes 
between pelro of lover vowels liko bait and bet . Actually, the 
difference betveen tansc end las cocoa to concern not only the 
muscular tension of the articulating organs, but also the degree of 
opening and the position of articulation, and length. Lax vowels tend 

to be lower shorter^ end to kavo a position of articulation closar to 

« . ^ 

tho neutral position of the articulating organs, that is, core central* • 

* * \ t * 

Thus, a tenoe high front vowel, liko that of beat, has greater tongue > 

_ u r .* 1 ^ ■««..» •■ 1 •’ 

height and a core front tongue pooltlon than the corresponding lax vovelj 

that of bit . It is alco longer, and often pronounced as a diphthong* 

i i 
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The clacalftc.it ion erf c onnonnnta ; 

Conootumts arc* cloeoificd and described according Co Che following 

• < t . 

criCerla: 

1) thoir nannor of articulation 

2) their position of articulation 

3) vocal cord activity. voiced/voiceless 
Secondary concomitant features: 

• 4) osplrated/non-a&?lreCcd 
5) strong (fortir)/rfoak (lento) 

, * 0 , 

MANNER OP ARTICULATION 

4 

Thto crltorlon refers Co Che character- 
istics of the obatcclo encountered by the air stream. Consonants are 
of two basic hinds: l) those having a cocentary complete closure of 
tho air paoeogp as a phase of their production; and 2) Chose having a 

i 

partial closure - a narrowing - of the air passage. If, in a given 
position of articulation, the air paooagc is completely stopped ' 
aoacQtorily, and then reopanod suddenly, tho sound produced is called 
a atop (or plosive, or occl.nolve) . Tho part of the stop up to the re- 
opening or rolcnfta lo colled tho igplonion. and the release, the explosion 
Examples of stops aro tho initial sounds of the English words: pill, 
bill, till, dill. ' kill, a 111. noted phonetically fpj, (b), |t). Id), 

DO* Is), respectively. A stop made with tho vocal cords is called 
a glottal ctop, noted I 7 ]. It la not a regular speech sound of English 

or French. ’ 

FRICATIVES 

When a narrow channel remains open during the entire emission of 

a consonant sound, tho air passing through produces friction noises. 

* 

Such sounds are called fricatlvna. Fricatives that are laxly articulated 
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arc * 60 ) 4 times referred to as spiran ts. Since, during their articulation, 

tbo air channel is never completely closed, fricatives, spirants and, 

» • 

generally, sound types other than stops arc referred to as continuants . 
Examples of fricatives are the initial sounds of the English words: 
fear* ve er,' thin, there, sear, zoo, sheer, here and the second consonant 
sound (symbolized in tha spelling by the letter «) of the word leisure . 

These sounds are noted [f), (vj, [0}, tf). Is), (z), |s), Ih), (z), 
respectively. 

AFFRICATES 

There aloo exist consonant sounds which begin like stops bdt which 
end like fricatives. These are called affricates . The initial sounds 
of the English words chaar and jeer are affricates. They ore noted 

Ic] and ft] respectively la phonetic writing. Affricates are often 

’* ) ........ 

considered as a special Uiixfnof' stop having a slow release. 

SEMI-VOWELS 

The so-called cent -voire Is are consonantal sounds articulated with 
the 6ame tongue and lip positions as the highest (or closest) 
vowels but either with an audible friction or such contextual xkb use 
as to suggest a consonantal function. English has two semi-vowels, 
Illustrated by the initial sounds of the words yea (phonetic notation 
(j)) and we (phonetic notation (wj). French also has 
these : veux Ij) and out [w], plus a third one, as the Initial sound 
of the word hullo 3xccpt for their usually greater tongue 

height, these sounds have tbo tongue and lip positions of the 
vowels (i ), lu), and [y] respectively. 

In thoso varlotlos of Aaoricon English where the final syllable 
of better may fco sold to present a vocalic Ir), it is not misplaced 
to consider the (r) of red , its consonantal equivalent, as a semi- 
vowel too. 
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POO« OftfGJNAi COpy.afsr ! 
AVMABIE AT TIME FftMED 



NASAL CONSONANTS 1 

j t * ... 

Other feature, betides the degree of obstacle encountered by the 
air stream are relevant to tho criterion of manner of articulation. 

For Instance; the voLum may be lowered, opening the nasal cavity to 
tho air stream. Consonant sounds whoso production involves the * 
participation of tbs nasal cavity aro called n asal consonants. They 
are characterized by ;i), a stop articulation in the mouth which is 
made with' tho lips or tho tonguo and is responsible for their specific 
acoustic differences botwoco tJbo consonants of this type, and 2) the 
passage of air through tho nasal cavity. Consonant sounds produced with 
the velua in its ralccd position, touching tho back wall of the 

e 

pharynx and closing tho nasal cavity to tho air stream, are called 
ornl consonants. Exaaplos of naoal consonants are the final sounds of 
the English words: rum, run, rung: they are noted phonetically: (mj, 

In), Iq). The English oral conconaato having the same place of 



palttrjf'*" 60 tta “° "•* fp, b, t, 4, k, g] according to the follonlng! 

i oral | • P t k Fronch hac a nasal consonant (p), 

• ^ ^ , C as in tho word dip.no . Its position 

a . ® . • of articulation is that of [Jj. 



laterals 

The shape assumed by tbo tongue tony also modify the characteristics 
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of the obotaclo. Thus tho middle part of tbs tongue cosy be In contact 

" * • ‘ ■ ’ 

with a pact of tha roof of tha' mouthycloalng tbs central part oi tho . . 
air paeaaso, but the sides of tha tongue may be so contracted that tha 
air is Allowed to pa3S along one or both sides of the tongue. Sounds 
mado la this manaar aro called lateral sounds. The most frequently 
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encountered lateral it tbo l-souod. Por Ito production, the tip of 

I * 

tbo tongue may bo in contact with the teeth ridge, or with the upper 
tooth.. Tb& phonetic oymbol for thete eoundo la (l). • 
j HISSING SOUNDS 

Yot the productlou of tha Engli/b fricativo bound 8 £0j and (dj, 
tbo tip of tbo tonguo la rained toward tbc region of the upper teeth, 

. to make a fricative -typo constriction. At the same Cine, it la held 

flat, eo that the air peooege at the position of articulation la much 

, ♦ 

wider than it is high; forming, when seen in cross-section, a jslit- 
like opening. Hue a the tongue Is raised towards this same general 
area (upper teeth or teeth ridge), but with tho fora of the tip of tho 
tongue modified in ouch way, that instead of being flat, a groove is 
foriaod along its aid-line (l.o. the sides of the tongue tip arc raised 
and the center dopreased), the air stream pacclng through a very narrow 
.channel and directed in part, at least, against the lover teeth 
gives rioo to another typo of sounds, called hissing sounds or sibilants . 
With regard to their manner of articulation they are called groove 
fricatives; whereas [0] and f3] are examples of hilt fricatives. 

Exampleo of sibilants aro the -initial sounds of euo and too. They 
are noted phonetically [a] and [z)> 
hushing sounds 



Another typo of sound allied to the sibilants are the bushing sounds 

or chib Hants . Tho ialtlol sound of the English words: cheer, shall} 

• « 

and the second consonant sound of tho word letcurc (corresponding the/ 
letter a, In tbo spelling) aro of this type. They are noted in 
phonetic writing (s) and fa), respectively. In their formation, the 
cntlro body of the tongue Is rclcod forming a narrow channel extending 
froa tie region of tho teeth rtdgo to tho back of the soft palate. 

Tho affrleato conaoncnto that are the initial soundo of words like 
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cheer and .leer also belong to this category. Sounds of tbU type ero 

often accompanied by 1 ip - rounding.' 

VIBRANTS j 

1 i 

A number of sounds may be produced by the vibration of a speech 
organ. Tbo two elastic organs capable of vibration are tbe tip of the 
tonguo and the uvula. Tfca tip of tbe tongue nay be made to vibrate 
against tbe roof of tba oootb In tbe region of the teeth ridge or alveola. The 
result ie a trilled or rolled r. It is noted Irj. The uvula, tha 
hindercoat part of tba eoft palace may ba caused to vibrate against the 
back of -tbo tonguo. This eorvee as one of the r- sounds of French;' it 
bears tba name of M r grarseye". It is noted phonetically (R). A 

uvular fricative sound, another French sound, closely allied phonetically 

* * * 

• • « 

1 to (a], is also called H r graseoye"; it is noted (*}. 

* • 

« • 

Vibrating sounds, or vlbrants, are Corned by a rapid succession 
of covers! closuros and relcasos, called taps. When the movement is 
reduced to a single short tap, the sound produced la called a flap. 

In Boars kinds of A&orican English usage (t) and (d) are replaced by 
a flap when thoy occur hetvaan tvo vowel sounds, as in tba words t 
platter, ladder, escalator! tba r-sound of tbe Spanish word peto is 
also of this type* 

POSITION OF ARTICULATION criterion o £ manner of articulation 

• • 

referred to the characteristics of tbe obstacle • narrowing or closure 

* , ♦ 

of various types. Tbe criterion of position of articulation rafara to 
tbe place where the obstacle to the air strena in consonant articulation 
occurs. points of reference far this criterion are represented 
as being distributed along a hortaontal axis exterding from the front 
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• t 

to the back o£ tho air passage. The place of narrowing or closure 

• • 

• +* * 

4 

for consonants nay bo anyvtu.ro between the lips and the larynx. ‘ > 

Because of the ‘relative nobility of the lover lip and the port of the . 
tongue which produco tbe narrowing or closure of tho air passage, it 
'li> necessary to Indicate, tbe movable orgun involved, and at the same 

\ 

tine, tho part of tha roof of tbo south towards which it is raised. - 

For purposes of consonant description, the tongue, ns we have teen, 

1$ divided into two mIo sections: the tip or 0 £cx and the aurface 

behind tha tip, which La roferred to at the dorsum. Sounds nado »; 



with tho loves lip oe tbo eovoble organ are called labial s; those made 

with tho .tip of the tooguoare called aptcalo. and thoee made with tbo 

* * 

dor sun, dorsals . Tho upper part of tho air passage Is labelled as 
follows: tho uppor lip, tho upper teeth, tha toetu .ridge (or alveolAe), 
the bard palate, tho soft palate, tbe uvula, (the phary.uc, the larynx). 
Tbe correlation of o eovabie organ with a region of articulation 
results In tho following possible positions of articulation; 



ItovnMo or*nn Region of Articulation 

(or lower articulator) (or uppor articulator) 


Designation of 
position of 
articulation 


Exorpleo 


lover Up 


uppor Up , 


bilabial 


P/ * 


• •* ' f * 

lover Up 


upper tooth 


labiodental 


f , V 

• 


tip (apex) of tonguo 

• 

* 

tip (apex) of tonguo 
tip (apex) of toogua 


uppor teoth 

tooth ridge 
(or alveola^) 

hard palate 


(aplco*)dontol 

(aplco*) 

alveolar 

rotro»flax(or 

apico'plUtot) 


8. 6, tf* 

F. t, d 
K. t, d 

E, t, d, after 
in some America 
usages 


dorsua (tha front 
part) 


hard palate 

4 


(dorso*) 

palatal 


},p 


dorcun (tho bock 
port) 


soft palate 
(or vstua) 

s 


(dorso-)velar 


•*«) 


dorsua (tbo bock 
P«U> 


units 


(dorso«)uvuUr 


R, U t- 



• * * $ 



vocal cords 



larynx 



glottal 



b 



VOCAL CORD ACTIVITY 

voice d/yoiceicae. Consonant articulations 
accompanied by vocol cord vibration - voice - are called voiced 
consonants* Consonant sounds uot having this vibration are called. 
voiceless . Stop and fricative typee of sound often occur in pairs 
which have tho ease dancer and position of articulation, but differ 
oniquoly by the presence or absence of voice. In both English end 
French nany such pairs exist. Rose English examples of pairings are 

as follows: . blinking lnblo-dental alveolar h s6ing hushing velar 
volceloss p f t s 'i k 

voiced b v d t 'i g 

The voicing or the volcolossness ciay coincide quite exactly with 

a 

the beginning And end of a conconant sound or it nay exist only during 
pact'of tho duration of the sound. Kasai consonants atvu senl-vowtla 
usually occur as voicod sounds, but tboy oay also occur voUeless. 



SECONDARY CONSONANTAL FEATURES 



ASPIRATION . , f , . 

V/bon tho release of a (volceloss) 

• • rj 

stop consonant has no on accompanying feature e breath - an Jh* sound - 

tho stop is said to be aspirated . Sounds not having this feature are 
unasplrated. The initial sounds, (pi, (t), (k), of the English words: 
pin, tin, kin ere aepirated. However, vhoo these sounds occur after 
| e^(aod also before an unstrosced vowel) they are unasplrated, as in the 
words: spill , still and skill * When it is dosired to note in phonetic 
writing that i stop is aspiratod, this is Indicated by scans of an 
inverted apostrophe: (p*)» 
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MUSCULAR ENERGY 

6trong (fortls)/uenk (lcnis)i Consonants 
are of ton divided into two classes: strong and weak, according Co Che 
impression of greater or iosser muscular tension e;:<-rted for their 
production. This feature pavallola generally Chat of 3) voiced/voico- 
lcss. Voiceless sounds ore strong (fordo) and voiced sounds weak 
(lenis)* Kovcvor, in certain very pedicular clrcuustances, which Hill 
be discussed later, voico l oan weak and voiced (at least partially) 
strong also occur* 

TABLE OF CONSONANTS 

All this information ©ay be suooarlzed in a phonetic table of 
consonants, like tho one be lout 

Along tho horizontal axla of ?be grid are listed the positions of 
articulntion starting fro© the lips and oovlng back into the air 
passage* The various manners of articulation are listed along the 

vertical axis* The table is nbt cooplete. It only contains sounds 

« 

of Interest for the study of French and English pronunciation* 
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THE SYLLABIE 




AVAI/HE AI TIME FUMED 



»«•••■• ' 

Speech coutvds • vowel a and consonants - fall into 



/ 




. a syllable actually ia. Cezo dofino it la toms of peaks of sonority 



or prooinerxo. Each cyllcblo contains ono peak, generally a vowel sound 



ofton a tcechaolcol function of tho succission of vowels and consonants 
in the spoken chain of cpeoch, st least, within words. Thus, in French, 
a consonant occurring between tvo vowel > goes with the second vovol: - 
bateau [ba*c<?], nntou (aa-tu]. . 

* K 

According to whetbar a oyllablo tervluatee in a vowel or a 
consonant sound, it is to rood free or cheeked : the tvo syllables of 
both tho vordo cited above aro free: they end in a vowel. Both the 
syllables of tho French word lnrr.or (lai^t^rj are checked syllebles 
. as they to ruins to in a consonant sound. 

• ' ♦ • * * 

When on either sida of a sylloblo boundary, tho consonant checkin) 
tho first syllable and the consonant beginning the following syllable 

aro tho tun) they fuoo to fora a singlo long sound (i.e. boldlcsger 

» ^ 

• i 

than tho corresponding staple sound), and phonetician* speak of a 

• i 

ft ruinated consonant. Contacted consonants suy often bo considered to 

I • 4 » 

bo a particular ease of a *e<pionee of tvo consonants Cf. French 
11 l *a dit (llladl). 

STRESS OR ACCENT 

Syllables nay be stressed or unstressed (the terns accented end 
unaccented ere slso eeployed). Stress nay be defined as the »% . •(* vi. 



which is tfc d ’point of grcatooc opening. Syllable division* are very 



% 
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prominence, within a chain of syllables, granted to one syllable. Tbo 
nature of the prominence may vary from one language to another. A 

more forceful articulation (force), lengthening a higher tone 

\ 

(pitch), may each, alone, or in various combinations of two or tbreo 

of tbeao, be used in a particular language to obtain this pro*nincn:e. 
SYLLABLE DIVISION 

It is important not to confuse the oyllabloa of spoken language 

referred to above with the so»callcd syllable divisions applied to 

cut up wri tten words vh?n lack of spaco makes it impossible to write 

the entire word on the sa w line. For instance, tho French word 

bonne te would be divided oceordlcg to spelling conventions hon*ne*te, 

« 

but the division Into spoken syllables would bo (q*nqt). 

ASSIHILATION 

In the spoken chain, a sound nay lose, gain or rcploco one or 
. more of its phonetic traits under the influence of a neighboring 
sound* this process is celled nsalnilntlon . This phenomenon may 
occur within words, but core often between the contiguous initial and 
final sounds of words occuriog in sequence, thus, in the French word 
robn. the final (b) is normally voiced, but when the (b) it immediately 
followed by a volcoloae sound it is unvolcod, tbo b in the phrase robe 
claim trobklor) Is pronounced without voice under the influence of 
tho following fk] which le s vlocolees sound. (To indicate in phooetic 

' ’ 

writing thie unvoicing • small circle is pieced under or over the 
•yabol representing the sound effocted. Thus: b, d, y, s, 1, 1, ■, n, 
r, g. To lndlcete thst e voiceless sound In pronounced with partial 
voice when followed by e voiced consonant, e special mark is placed 
O undor the consonant as follows: a, t, etc* frcemptea'i Trench cheque 

ERLC , 
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In the English phrase, this year, many speakers pronounce tho 
final sound of this . not as the usual s-sound heard in isolation, or 

boforc a vovol, -but an e-sound with considerable hushing quality, or 

% 

even as (s). This la a s s ini In t ion of position of articulation. 

PHONOLOGY OR PH6NEM1CS 

A purely phonetic approach to the study of the sounds of a language 
cannot by itself reveal tho vay in which sounds are used within the frame 
of that language. Tho human c?e«wh organs sro capablo of producing 
a countless variety of sounds which are all concretely different from 
one another* However, all those differences do not play an equivalent 
tola in tho frame of a language In which they occur; they are not all 
on the saso plane. Zn its function as a medium of communication, each 
language aakos use of only a limited number of sound differences to 

# 

keep words apart, whereas the remaining differences do not possess 
this word-discriminating proporty. The nature and characteristics of 
the word-distinguishing differences vary from language to language. 

PHONEMES * * * 

% 

* 

Sound differences which by themselves may serve, in a given • 

* . •>*. 

language, to keep words apart are called bhoncres . This means, 
that if, within a word, one phoneme io replaced by another, a new 
word (or something unrecognisable aa tha original word) Is produced. 

Thud, in English, if, starting with the word pat /poet/, the initial 
element /p/ is replaced by /b/ a new word bat /faet/lt formed; /p/ and 
fbf are thus distinct phoncoas in English. If, now, (aa ] of pat, is 
rwpLoood by (Cl, a new word, is produced! thus /*/ and /e/ are 
distinct phonsoea la English* finally , If the (t) of is 
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replaced by (d), a new word pqd /peed/ U obtained. Through this 
procedure of substitution . not only are the phonemes isolated, but, 
at the same tine, word* My bo analyzed Into their constituent phonemes. 

, v 

Tho seme result may bo obtained by seeking out and comparing in a 
language, pairs of words differentiated by a single elemont. The 
existence, In English, of pairs of words of this type - called minimal 
pairs - such as pet/bet . penr/boar, rip/rlb. etc., all show chat 
/p/ and /b / occur In exactly tho lame phonetic environment (as in tho 
flrat pair, before C-cO* Proa the speaker's standpoint, it sty be 
said that ha cakes a choice between the phonemes that nay appear in 
a given context according to what be intend# to .say: pet} or bet, pear 
bear, etc. 

SOUNDS AND PHONEMES 

Zt Is important to clearly seise the distinction that la made 
between sounds and phonemes . Differences of sound are material 

differences which may be measured In all casos by means of acoustical 

’ « 

instruments, and which cay be perceived by esr in many eases - the 

* # • * 

. nuxbor, In this latter case, depending variously upon the acuteness of hearing 

of the observerhls native language and training. Phonemic differences are 

represented In actual speech by differences of sound, but not all 

dlffarencoe of sound, even wbon they can be readily perceived by oar, . 

are phonemic differences. Tho criterion for establishing phonemes is 

founded upon the vord^diatlnguishing power of s sound difference within the 

frame of a given language not upon the existence of material 

Two or more sounds, materially quite different 

from each other, cay all represent the ssae phoneme. 
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Initial sound of tale is aspirated* the second sound of stale is 
not; tbc final sound of sit is host often not released* and the third 

sound of n ltter is very often pronounced in American English as a 

\ 

flap. Yet* these four sounds all represent the same phoneme / t/. At 
tho sene tine English speakers would concur that thasc sounds are all 
the "same"* for the speakers of a language react* not to the 
differences of sounds as such^but to differences IttftViicn phonemes. 
However* what la important to'retaln here is tint the difference 
between thcao four sounds can never serve in English by themselves* 
to distinguish one word Croo enother. The differences between each 
of theso "t-sounda" depend upon the phonetic context in which they 



one of these soundr, is predictable from the examination of the 
phonetic environment. 

CONTEXTUAL VARIANTS ! Sound# which stand to each other in such a - 
relationship ere celled tho variants of a phoneme. Because their 
difference la dependent upon the phonetle context* they are called 
c ontextual variants (also* positional variants* combinatory variants 
end allophones). Contextual variants may depend not only upon their 

t 0 

place of occurrence • initial* final* medial - but also upon the nature 

< \ 

of a neighboring sound; thus* che^kisound of the English word carp has 
a tongua position that Is considerably further bsck In the mouth than 
the k*sound of the word keen . The difference between the two parallels 
tha tongue position of the following vowel: back in car? and front in 
keep . The utility of usisig min Inal pairs for establishing phonemic 
differences is that they afford clear and (ruodlate proof that no 

I 

contextual conditioning* as in the esse rt contextual variants* is 
involved. 




occur, that is* 



the appearance of any 
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j SOCIAL OR INDIVIDUAL VARIANTS 



Betides contextual variant*, there nlso exist variants which are 
dependent upon social or individual factor*. The French phoneme /r/ 
bat as variant* two sound* that arc quite different from each other: 

one is a trill produced by the vibration of the tip of the tongue 

\ 

against the tuetb ridge .(trilled r) and the other, a rather laxly 

articulated uvular fricative (Parisian r, r grnseeye). Tbu occurrence 

of these sounds is not conditioned by the phonetic context; their 

use 1* related to tho social and/or regional origins of the speaker. 

They are variants of the same /r/ phoneme in French, because the 

replacement of the one by the other can never alter the identity of 

a given word, As far as communication through the medium of the 

« 

French language is concerned, they have the .^ome value. 

NOTATION 



Because difference* of sound and differences of phonemes do not 
necessarily coincide, a notation of speech must take care to indicate 
whether the point of view is phonetic or phonemic. In the former 
caso, tho notation 1* enclosed in square brackets ( ), and in the 
latter case, with slant lines / /. Thus, for French, the difference 
between a trilled r and a uvular fricative r would be distinguished 
In the notation: (r) and (1)} respectively. However, both of theso 

would be transcribed phoncalcally /r/, the Rowan letter, a more 

♦ 

commonplace symbol (l.e. found on all typewriters, linotype machine*, 
ate.) being. used to mark the phoneme, when possible. 



BACH BACH LANGUAGE HAS ITS OWN WAY 

* 




the phonemic point of view correqgftnds closely to the way the 
native usersof a language hear end employ speech sounds in order to 
communicate with one another. Setting forth the phonemic distinctions 
of a language, seems to the native speakers of that language, like a 
statement of very obvious truths: for instance, that /p/ and /b/ ere 
distinct phonemes In English. However, it must be kept in mind that 
each language bac its own particular way of organising and using the 
sound differences which serve in its frame to keep words epsrt. And 
differences which serve this end in one language r%xy not do so in 
another. It ie here that must be sought s mijor origin of tbe difficulties 
encountered in learning to speak a foreign language. For Instance, it 
is often found that e phoneme in one lsnguage has no equivalent in 
enothor* thus, among the voiceless fricatives of English, a distinction 



m/ * « t . . • 



t «! 3 

* 

• 

is made between three phonemes in the area running from the labio- 
dental region to the alveolar region; these are: l) t lie labio-dcntol 
/f/, English fin; 2) the dental /0/, English thin; 3) the alveolar 
groove (hissing) /s/, English gin . In this same area, French has 

only two fricative phonemes: /f/ and /a/; it shews a gap where 

. % • 
English ha6 /©/. Pronch speoker6 learning English often replace 

spontaneously (0 1 by If] or by (s ), the closest fricative equivalents 

possess for this English sound or by [t] the dental stop corresponding to [6], 

Another example to illustrate this. . .. 

lack or congruence in the way phonemes arc used and oc limited is the 

following: It Is generally only after considerable practice that 

French speakers learning English succeed in distinguishing the English 

words beck, b ack, bock . The words beck and bock arc clearly distinguished, 

but the word back is generally rendered as ld.'.'tical with cither beck 

or bock . The reason for this confusion is that in th* articulatory 

area of tho vowel phonemes which keep theec words apart • /£/, /as/, 

/•/ respectively - front-spreading vovels with low-old to lov-dogree 

of opening, French cakes a distinction between two phonemes only: as 

in tho words hoc /f/ and b*c /a/, and the vowel of back /»/, whose 

articulation falls between those, is Interpreted variously as identical 

with ono of the two possibilities the French speaker has at his disposal. 
DANGER OF TRANSFER 



These examples all confirm the fact that the usual tendency-end a persis 

tent one-is for speakers to Interpret the phonemes of the foreign language through 

, the mesh of phonemic distinct loos existing in the native medium and 

to employ, in the foreign languago, sounds of tho native language In 

place of thoso used by speaker* of the foreign language. The sound of 

the foreign language is identified on the basis of its perceived • 

similarity - here a relative and subjective act ten - with a sound 

representing a phoneme of the mother tongue, and not on the basis of 

what It represents in the foreign language. Such transfer* o*y render 

a word unintelligible In those ceses where the closest Approximation 

a speaker can find produce* * confusion between phonemes as la the 

preceding examples or as when a French speaker pronounces tho English 

word Jbi£ with his French/i/ which English speakers tend to hear as 

beat . In other cases, however, this inter-linguistic transfer of 

sounds ms;* only produce an effect that sounds foreign. bui which causes 

no confusion Of phonemes as the use of an initial aspirated alveolar (t) 
in the French. 

3 
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word tccac ^A In a few ease $, the transfer pastes entirely unnoticed. 

If it taay seem to some teachers pcdagogically valid to use this Last 
type of relation a* a starting point for practical teaching, it should 
never be forgotten that the phonemes of a language are aLl aetubers of 
an autonomous, self-contained, and unique organization. A phoneme can 
only be defined in terns of the other phonemes of the same language and 
never in terms of tlio phoneme:- of other languages. This means that 
from a ntrictly scientific point of view, difference Is everywhere 
present when comparing phonemes of two different languages although it 
may not be everywhere apparent, for ll.orc certainly does exist here a 
certain degree of phonetic overlapping. To teach, for instance, a6 is 
sometimes done, that the vowel of the^J&gllfsti word b'.« t and that of the 
French word bottc are the same phonetically can be nothing more than a 
rather gross and Inexact teaching aid, for if the two sounds do happen . 
to be phonetically fairly close eo each other (they are not identical), 
this identification tends to obscure the unity that holds between all 
the contextual variants of the phoneme / o / in French, some of which 
have more resemblance to English sounds other than the vowel of but 
(e.g. the vowel of English bought) . 

MAKING THE STUDENT CONSCIOUS 

The phonemic divisions existing in the mother tongue - their 
number and their nature « arc a major obstacle to the mastery of a 
new 6ct of phonemic differences. A fundamental step towards the 
acquisition of a new set of speech habits is to sort out for the student 
the sound differences bound up with differences of meaning. Phonemic 
analysis Is a useful and effective tool t providing the 

procedure for establishing these differences, which, since they are 
valid only within the frame of a particular language, can only be 
determined through the analysis of that language. 



distinctive features 




The various individual phonetic features described in the preceding 
phonetic section under headings such as: degree of opening, manner of 
articulation, place of articulation, etc., are not all on the same 
plane when they are coasldcrod from the point of view of the use that 
is made of them within the frame of a particular language. Phonetic 
features which underlie tho difference between two phonemes - which 
serve to keep thorn apart - and whose modification alters tho Identity 
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of the phoneme are called dist i nctive features . 

Distinctive features are isolated by comparing with euch other 
the phonemes of a language - and particularly, phonemes which have 
phonetic features in common. Thus, if we compare, in English, the 
phoneme /t / v<th the phoneme /d/, we find that the phonetic feature 
distinguishing them is one of voicelessness versus voice (vibration 
of the vocal cords). If we compare /t/ with /k/ or /p/ or /c/, the 
phonetic feature distinguishing /t / from these is its, npico-aiveolar 
position of articulation. If /t/ is compared with . Ay the phonetic 
feature maintaining them distinct is the difference between an oral 
consonant and a nasal consonant. If / c / is compered with ,/9 /, the 
prl'Viry phonetic feature distinguishing them is the e^ jlusive nature 
of /t/ and the fricative nature of /G/. On the b.ials of all these 
comparisons the distinctive features defining the English phoneme 
/t/ are: voiceless, alveolar, oral stop. It is this combination of 
features which provides a specific and unambiguous definition of this 
phoneme. A feature like aspiration is not a di line live feature in 
English; it cannot, by itself, serve to distinguish two phonemes; it 
is simply a characteristic feature of certain contextual variants of 
/t/. The fact that a phonetic feature is apparent does not make it 
automatically distinctive, /m/ generally occurs as a voiced sound, 
but as there is no voiceless /m/ in English or French phonetically 
distinct from a voiced /m/, neither voice nor voicelessness can be con- 
sidered as distinctive for the French /m/ or ^ or the English /ta/ . 

Distinctive features in a language are generally fewer in number 
than the phonemes, since the same distinctive feature may be shared 
by more than one phoneme. Thus, in English, the phonemes /m/, /n/, 

/fl/ are all nasal; the phonemes /p/, /b/, /m/ all bilabial, etc. It 
Is this sharing of features that makei it possible to establish the 
mutual relationships between the phonemes of a language on the basis 
of the number and kind of like and unlike distinctive features. With 
this introductory information understood, it is now possibLc to proccde 
to the specific study of the pronunciation of a language. 
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The French and English Consonant System: 
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Unlike the French (F)vowel system discussed below, the system of 
consonant phonemes is characterized by a general homogeneity. The 
number and nature of the consonant phonemes may be considered, for all 
practical purposes, to be about the same for all speakers of the language. 

The F consonant system may be presented as follows: 

P' i t 6 8 k 

b v d z z g 

on h 



J 



The English (E) con60nan t system may be shown schematically as follows: 

t 

d 
0 



P 

b 



v 



m 



8 

n 

r 



a 



z. 



c 

3 

V 

6 



k 

8 



Q 



1 

to which j and w should be added. 

Compared with the system of E consonant phonemes, the F system 

contains a smaller number of units: 18 against £4 for English. 

i 

Althoughve find in both languages consonants 6f the same general types: 
stops and fricatives, voiced and unvoiced, oral and nasal, labials, 
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dentals, fttc., English contains consonants which do not exist in 
French. 

Basing ourselves on the comparison of the two charts above we 
find that the E phonemes noted 0, 3, c, q, h have no counterpart 
in French. On the other hand, n is the only symbol occurring 

in the French list which docs not also figure on the E 'hart. 

PHONETIC RESEMBLANCE ONLY PARTIAL 

It would be an error, however, to consider that it is a simple 

matter for native speakers of E to acquire a native-like command 

of F consonants. In reality, the identity of symbols and of phonetic 

nomenclature covers only a partial phonetic resemblance, and if in some 

cases the transfer of phonetic features from English into French may 

pass more or less unnoticed, in other coses, such transfer produces 

the effect of a foreign accent , 86 when F words like pot . tout , qual 

are pronounced with e/p 4 t /; k, respectively, A more extreme example i6 

that of the substitution of /r/ for /r/; the transfer here may result 

i 

In complete unintelligibility, since these two sounds are articulator — 

iiy and acoustically Quite different. . 

PHONETIC DIFFERENCES BETWEEN F. & E. CONSONANTS 

To elucidate the problem of obtaining native consonant sounds 
in F it is necessary to regard the various phonetic features which 
enter into the makeup of the various phonemes of Frenoh on 

the one hand and into their E counterparts on the other and to consider 
in what manner these are alike or different. 

The articulatory positions of F consonants are clearcut and the movements 
smart; according to many commentators, the F articulations are briefer 
than those of E, and the simultaneously occurring phonetic features,* 
making up the sound tend to be truly simultaneous, whereas in E, the 
onset or end of a given feature does not always coincide with the 
start or end of the sound. 
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PLACE OF ARTICULATION 



As Che Inventory of P phonemes given above shows, 



F has six different positions of articulation which characterize at least 
two or more phonemes (seven If we consider j and n as forming such a 
class). Three positions arc Chose of stops p ; t , k and three of 
fricatives f, s, s. F has no fricatives whose place of articulation 
corresponds exactly to that of a stop, whereas In English such corres- 
pondences do exist ( t-9, d-9, c-s, ^j-z). Certain positions of arti- 
culation may seem rather similar in both languages: e.g. bilabial, labio- 
dental, hissing, hushing, uStaxx velar. One mode of articulation, 
however, Che apical, is more noticeably different. In E the tip of 
Che tongue touches or approaches the gum dix ridge above the teeth 
' whereas in F the tip or the blade of the tongue Is against the upper 
teeth. The greater raising of the tip of the tongue in E produces 
In such E art lculat lon(f requent in Am. E.) a cupping effect, the 
tongue shape being appro: In F the mass of the 



place of articulation never results in Incomprehensibility but does 
affect noticeably the quality of the sound produced so that the use of 
E alveolar consonants instead of F dentals does not sound native to 
F ears. The prepalatal localization of j and h are discussed in the 
paragraphs dealing with these and the uvular feature of F/r/ discussed 
in the description of this phoneme. 

MANNER OF ARTICULATION goth F and E have stops and fricatives. 

Unnnax Phonologically, there is no reason in French to distinguish 
between stops and fricatives and consider the features stop and 
fricative distinctive, since they never serve by themselves to 
distinguish two consonant phonemes; for- as stated above, the 

position of articulation is always noticeably different. 

O 



tongue is not depressed: 




This difference of 
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Difficulty is caused less by the differences in the place and mode 
of local articulat ions than by the differences in the nature of 
such features as distinguish one type of stop from another and some- 
times also different types of fricatives, 

\ 

Among those features the most Important are the pair voice- 
absence of voice which In French keeps apart three pairs of stops: 
p-b, t-d, k-g and three pairs of fricatives: f-v, s-z, s-z; 

voice normally appears, as a non-dist inct ive feature, in articulation 
of the remaining phonemes, which however may be made voiceless by 
their phonetic surroundings without losing their identity. The distinc- 
tion between voice and its absence exists in English too, but 
not quite in the same conditions and with the same results as in F. In 
many contexts and notably before a vowel, which is a voiced 

sound, the voicing of E voiced consonants may commence only 

after the consonant articulation has begun (E be ) and after a vowel it 
may cease before the end of the consonant (E add ) . In French the voicing 
feature begins with the onset of the consonant and lasts through- 
out its entire duration; it is completely voiced, whereas phoneticians 
inform us that this is generally the case in English only when the 
consonant occurs between two vowels. 

Voice is often accompanied by articulatory weakness and voice- 
lessness by more energetic articulation. This is normal in French, and 
certain specialists regard this distinction between strong and weak as 
more fundamental than that between voice and voicelessness; 

they argue that, as we shall see later, the voice or voiceless 
feature of a consonant may disappear under the influence of 

the voiced or voiceless character of a neighboring consonant in the 
^■-terance, whereas the difference between strong and weak does not 




disappear, at least not In slow careful speech. However, it is 
important to note that only such distinctions as are performed with the 

help of voice are universal among French speakers . 

F has 6 stops grouped into 3 pairs, each member of a pair being distinguishe 

by the feature voiceless-voiced. The place of articulation of the groups are bilabial 
v apico-dental, velar. 

The production of F voiceless .s'iops difficult for E speakers, 
who tend to introduce features present in E but absent in F. The most 
object ional of these is that of aspiration. E/p t k/ are aspirated when 

they occur before a vowel and particularly in word-initial position. 

Upon the release of a stop of this kind, a breath, an(hjlike sound is 
heard before the beginning of the following vowel. The breath is an 
automatic, mechanical accompaniment of the E voiceless stops and the 
E speaker must learn to dissociate this feature from the voiceless 
stop if he wishes to obtain a Frcnch-iike voiceless stop. 

According to the phoneticians who have studied the problem, the difference 
is one of coordination; for the production of non-aspirate F 

stops, the vocal cords are drawn together and ready to vibrate immediately 
upon the release of the consonant for the onset of the following vowel, 
whereas for aspirated E stops the glottis remains open for a short 
period after the reloase of the consonant, and it is this air which 
produces the aspirated effect. 

The use of aspirated voiceless stops in F is considered a very 
evident characteristic of English or American accent. It sounds 
very unpleasant in French and may even expose one to ridicule. 

E speakers are quite usedt 0 articulating flon * a8 pf rated voiceless 
8 top s after / 6 / as in skin, steel , B plll . but the transposition of these 
contextual variants to other positions may prove somewhat 



difficult for many learners. 
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The Voiced Stops: /b d g/. 

The F voiced stops are pronounced with voice and with less energy 
than their voicless counterparts, F voiced stops differ from E voiced 
stops in two major respects: F stops are fully voiced* The voicing is 

present throughout the entire duration of the stop. The vocal cords begin to 
vibrate at the beginning of the implosion and continue to the end of the 
sound. In E the implosion is often voiceless, the voice being introduced 
only after the beginning of the consonant articulation. Such stops are 
only partially voiced. In some contexts, there are many E speakers who 
do not voice these stops at all when they occur finally, and pronounce a 
voiceless weak stop. The use of partially voiced products generally results 
only in a foreign accent, but the use of completely unvoiced stops in 
contexts where F does not unvoice its voiced stops may give rise to a 
confusion between pairs of consonants distinguished solely by the feature 
voice-voicelessness , 
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Another difficulty that is both articulatory and contextual is found in 

the case of word final stops. In E, final stops are often not released, 

as in words like tap, lad , sich . In F on the contrary, all final stops 

a central vbwai 

are released; a slight breath, not as strong or as prolonged as^la], due 
to the release of the air enclosed in the mouth, is heard; this 
breath is voiceless for voiceless consonants and voiced for voiced 
consonants. Unreloased or imploded final .ops are not clearly per- 

a 

ceived by F speakers, and the carrying over of this E speech habit into 
F may cause difficulties of comprehension: a final consonant so 

pronounced within the frame of F runs the ri6k of not being "heard". 

On the other hand, core should be taken not to pronounce a full-fledged 
(d), which may tend to give a southern (meridional) flavor to the 
pronunciation or simply sound incorrect. 

THE CON SONANT PHONEMES 

The voiceless stops: p t k 

F/p/ The phonemic identity of French / p/ is shown by the following com- 
parisons: bilabial with respect to / f / : pile / flle . cplle / ef file , 

etouf fe / etoupe ; oral with respect to /m/ : pu/mu, chapeau / chamea u, 
cape / cacn ; voice less with respect to /b/i pot / beau . capot / cabot , 
trompe/troabe . 

The consonant requires few particular remarks other than 
those already furnished above in the discussion of general 
consonant features. It may be noted here that the labial 
activity involved in producing this sound is more pronounced 
and energetic in F than in E. 
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F/t/ The F phoneme/t/is defined by the following comparisons: dental 

with respect to /p/, /f/, /a/: taux / pot . tot / faux , tot/ sot ; oral 

botte / b onne . 

with respect to AJ tu/nu , mitc / raine .A voice less with respect to 

fijl tot/ do s , rateau / radeau, motte / mode . 

Like all F stops, /t/ is not aspirated. Its tongue position 
is dental and not alveolar like that of E/t/. The dental articulation 
may be obtained in two different ways. The tip of the tongue may be 
Pi aced in contact with the upper teeth, or else a part of the blade 
of the tongue behind the tip is in contact with the upper teeth with 
the tip held behind the lower teeth. E alveolar (tj sounds quite 
"foreign" when transferred into F. 

There are numerous American English speakers who pronounce, 
in intervocalic position, a flapped t^(e.g. in words like latter . 
letter , better , sitting . This variant of E/t/ is to be proscribed 
completely in F, where such a sound is perceived as a sort of rolled 
[r] and is identified with the F/r/ rather than with F/t/. This 
fault may generally be avoided by marking clearly, as one should in kxx 
French, the syllable boundary (a-ta) and pronouncing intervocalic / t / 
as part of the same syllable as the following vowel. 

F/k/ This phoneme is defined by the following comparisons: velar 

with respect to /p/ and / t/ : car / par / tare ; voiceless with 

respect to /g/: ouete/guette, qual / gal. arque r/ argucr . 

bac/bague . 
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The various general remarks given above concerning the formation 
of F stops, and voiceless stops in particular, apply to / k/ . For 
practical purposes, the place or articulation of E/k/ and 
F/k/ may be considered to be about the same. If the F front vowels 
are pronounced correctly with somewhat more front tongue 

position than the corresponding E sounds, and the F back vowels 
are likewise pronounced correctly, it is most probable that 
the tongue position for pronouncing this consonant will be 
quite naturally in accord with the habits of native F speakers. 
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F / b/ The phonemic identity of F / b/ is shown by the following 
comparisons: voiced with respect t'o / p/ : (see F /p/)J 

oral with respect to /m /: bcau/ mot . robe / rhum , gober / Rommer ; 

. bilabial with respect to /v/ : beau / venu . bague / vague . 
deblt/devle . habit / nvis . globe / glalve . 

Other than the remarks concerning stops in general and voiced 
stops in particular, F / b/ requires no particular commentary 
other than to reiterate the greater activity of the lips in 
articulating F bilabial sounds. 

F /d/ The phonemic identity of F / d/ is indicated by the following 

comparisons: voiced with respect to / t / : (see F / t/)j 

dental with respect to /v/: do / veau , dedler / devlcr , 

aide / nls^T , 

rade / rave ; ond/z/: debut/zebu , rade / rasc : 

oral with respect to / n/ : don/ non , cadeau / canot , 

raidc / reine . 

The place of articulation of F /d/ like that of F /t/, is 
dental and not alveolar as in E. The remarks concerning the 
place of articulation of / t/ apply also too / d/, and likewise 
those concerning stops in general and voiceless stops in particular. 
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Also, the flapped / d/ used In Intervocalic position by many 
American E speakers 1 q words like ladder . read Ine . h iddock . etc., 
has no existence In F and should be scrupulously avoided/ (see 
F/t/). 

F /g/ The phonemic Identity of F/g/ Is shown by thi following 
comparisons; velar with respect to /*/ : xueux / jou . 
cafiot / cc.p.cot . orr.uc/orp.c ; oral with respect to /n/: 
d lRuc / dlene . hasnrre / bnp.nard ; voiced with respect to /k/ : 
(sec F /k/). 

partner 

This phoncco Is the voiced of /k/, and the remarks 

concerning the position of articulation of this latter phoneme 
apply to /g/. 

Fricatives: 

F has six fricative phonemes grouped Into three pairs of 
terms distinguished by the features volceless/volccd. The 
positions of articulation of the three groups are lablo*dental, 
hissing, hushing respectively. These do not coincide with 
any of the stop positions of articulation. As for the 

stops, the feature of voice coincides with the beginning and 
end of the fricative sound. 
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labio-dental 

f 



hissing 



hushing 
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F /£/ The phonemic identity of P/f/ ia shown by the following 
comparisons: labiodental and fricative with respect to 

/p/ : pot/fnux. ccrf/r^rpc . (illegible, p. 10 at bottom] 
def 1/dcplt, chlffrc / Chypre ; and / t / : faux / tot . bif fc / blttc , 
effet/etai: oral with respect to /m/ and /n/: faux /mot /nos, 
chef/chene . chauf fe/ch.iume . chouffer / c homer ; voiceless 
with respect to /v/: faux / veau , def ier / devlcr j chauf f c/ chnuve . 

F/f/ and E/f/ are quite close to each other 

phonetically a nd raise no particular problems. F/f/, however, 
is somewhat more energetic, made with tenser organs than for 
the E sound. 

F /v/ The phonemic identity of F/v/ is shown by the following 

comparisons; labiodental with respect to /b/: (6ee F /b/) 

•nd /d/: (see P/d/); oral with respect to /a/ and /r./: 

veau/aot / nos . chauve / chauce ; voiced with respect to /f / : 

(see F/f/). 

This phoneme is the voiced counterpart of /f/. It is, 

like all P consonants, fully voiced (see above); B speakers 

must make an effort to voice this sound more than they do their 

E/v/. It is alio more energetic than E/v/. 

P /•/ The phonemic Identity of P /•/ is shown by following 

comparisons: hissing (and fricative) with respect to 

fth son / ton, boase / botte, masser / mater ; and /V: 

seau/chaqd. casser/cacher. cetse/ seche i 
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and /£/: co»r.er/cnfc . sot / faux, grolsce / Rref fe ; oral 

with respect to /n/: son / non , sclc / nle , lalsee / lalne , 

plnce / planc rj voiceless with respect to hi l 6e lie / ze lc , 
ba lo6o r/ bnlscr, ensao / ca 6C . 

French /a/ has as Its upper articulator the teeth ridge 
(alveolae) as with k/s/ . In F, the constriction Is generally 
made with blade of the tongue with the tip held down behind 
the lover teeth. In English, the tip 16 often placed somewhat 
higher, but the difference between the F and E s*sound6 Is 
never very great. 

F III The phonemic Identity of this phoneme Is shown by the 
following comparisons: hissing with respect to /a/: 

too/ Jo. tele / gclc . race / rage . Icse/legcr; and /d/: 
too/ doe, rase/radc . alse / aldc ; and / v/ : too / veau . 

rasc / rave, bnscr / baver ; oral with respect to / n/: i 

too / no a i ca6cr / can er , chalsc / chcne { voiced with 
respect to /s/: (sec F/s/). 

This phoneme Is the voiced counterpart of /»/• The place 

of articulation of F It/ is the same as that of F />/, and the 
differences that may exist between E /s/ and F /s/ with respect 
to this feature also apply to F /*/. F hi Is generally 
pronounced with more energetic voicing than E / */ and is 
fully voiced (i.e. during the entire emission of the sound). 

Fartially unvoiced /*/ as occurs often in many 

kinds of E speech In final position In words like E frees, 

♦ I 

r ose, sees, is often Interpreted by a F hearer as his phoneme 
/»/, and not /*/. 
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F /s/ The phonemic identity of this phoneme is 6hovn by the 

following comparisons: hushing with respect to / e/ : (see 

F /«/); oral with respect to /ri/ : roche / rogne . pecher / pelgner 

voiceless with respect to /z/: chou / loue . cachot / cogcot , 

bechc ' 

/ beige , cache/ cage. 

The phonetic characteristics of this phoneme are described 
in the phonetic section (p. 00). -For practical purposes, the 
acoustical difference between tbo F and E sounds is not very 
great. The F sound is more energetic. From the point of view 
of Its articulation, F/s/ is often made with lowered tongue 
tip (like F/s/) and with tenser buccal organs. At the same time, 
the lips are mor^ protruded for the ? sound than they usually 
are for the production of the E sound. Many E speakers pro- 
nounce the E/s/ with little, very lax or no protrusion. If this 

is somewhat different from the usual French lip position for 

the 

this sound, it does not alter at all^ldentlfication of this 
sound. 

F /*/ The phonemic identity of this phoneme is shown by the 
following comparisons: hushing with respect to /c/: 

(see /*/); oral with respect to /n/: page/pagne , 

be lge/ baigne , gager/gagner ; *olced with respect to /s/t 

(see F/s/). 

F/l/ differs from /a/ by the feature of voice. English 
possesses a phoneme /!/ having very siailer phonetic charac* 
teristlca. However, the ft sound occurs within words) it is 
not usual initially or finally: pleasure, pea sure, seizure , 

leisure, occasion. In F, this phoneme occurs in all positions: 
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jour /?ur/, boufter r /buzc/, sago /saz/. Initially and finally, 
many E speakers may be tempted to replace F /z/ by thair affricate 
phoneme /V, the initial and final sounds of the word E judftc 
/M/ and a phoneme which occutg frequently initially and 
finally : E ftew , hedge . rage . This substitution, QJ foe 

fzj is a definite error of pronunciation. Likewise, care 
must be taken to voice F /z/ fully in order to avoid confusion 
between F /z/ and F /s/, a phonemic difference having very 
great frequency in French. 

The F phoneme 6 / 1 / and /r/ stand opart from the other con- 
sonant phonemes of language. F / 1 / is the only lateral pho- 
neme of the language and F / r/ is the only phoneme that occurs 
with a uvular place of articulation or as a vibrant. F/l/ and 
E/1/, F/r/ and E/r/ are not articulated at all in same way and 
sound very different. 

Along with the F voiceless 
consonants, the pronuncist ion of F /r/ and F / 1 / is one of the 
obvious touchstones of Americon or English accent in French. 

F /!/ The phonetic identity of this phoneme may be shown by the 
following comparisons: lateral with respect to all 

other phonemes of F: lot /tot . hale / hate , se lie / sept . 
lot / rot , plie / prlc, ajjc / tir , sablc / snbre. moulez / 
taourez 

both F /!/ and E / 1/ have lateral articulation (sec p. 00). 
However, other ph»..etlc features they possess are quite different, 
so much so that the substitution of E / 1/ in certain contexts 
for F / 1 / may result not only in a foreign accent, but also 
even in obscuring the identity of the F phoneme. 

The lateral feature left aside, the tongue position of F / 1/ 
it parallel to that of F It / and F /d/, that is, it is dental. 

The tip of the tongue or the blade articulates against the 
upper teeth or the gun ridge Just above. In American speech 
generally, E /!/ la made with a tongue position parallel to 
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that of E ft/ and E /d/. It tend# thus to bo an alveolar 
sound. This raising of the tip of tbo tongue is accompanied 
by a depression - q cupplr.3 - of the surface of the tongue 
behind the tip|T 4 '~ >i ^^O an ^ ie this latter feature which 
is responsible for the particular characteristics of E /!/. 

This tongue position resembles roughly that of the vowel (u], 
and E [L] doos vary ofton havo a resonance evoking this vowel. 

In fact, many F speakers, ignorant of English, often interpret 
such ar E / 1 / as (w) or (u) or (o ] . For F / 1 / the front surface 
of the tongue is not cupped; it tends to remain flatj and gener- 
ally tho tonguo is pushed further forward than for E /l/. 

F / 1 / may occur voiced or voiceless without losing its 
identity. In most contexts it is pronounced with voice. How- 
ever, when F / 1 / occurs finally following a con- 

sonant, it tonds to be pronounced voiceless: pcuple /p$p}/, 

s pectacle /spektokJV, buf f le /bufj/ . (It nay be noted, 

"" 1 * ♦ 

however, that within a word group when the group voiceless 
consonant +1 is followed by s vowel, the / 1/ remains voiced: 

1 ft peupl o nr^rlcain /Idp^plemor ike/ . ) 

In English words of the type stop or fricative con- 
sonant + 1 - table, sickle , articlo, spectacle , etc. - 
B / 1/ is a syllabic sound /taib-1/ or /teibol/, etc. 

In P in this context, / 1 / Is relcasod rather in the manner 
of stops, and has definitely non-syllable, consonantal 
characteristics. The F equivalents of the English words 
table , s tap le , etc. aro all monosyllabic words. However, 
if the consonant group causes difficulty, it would not be 
really wrong to pronounce such words in two syllables /ta«blfl/ 
but without insisting too ouch on the (0) release. 
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In far.iil itn‘ or rapid speech, word-final / 1 / followed 
by a word beginning wiLh a consonant Is often only slightly 
audible, and may even be completely ii audible*, that is, 
dropped: po ssible/posible/ (posibl;* ?} or /posib/, etc. 

Until considerable fluency is obtained In French, this is 
something to know about rather than to practice. Not all 
F speakers do this and many only pronounce a limited number 
of frequent words in this way. 

Some F speakers tend to replace / l j / by / J / : thus, 

soulier becomes /suje/ instead of /suije/, csca Iter /eskaje/ 
instead of /eskalje/. This should be avoided, as other F 
speakers resent it. In the group / i 1 J / as in mill to n . milieu , 
the reductions oi / 1 j / to /J/ (/tnijo/ /rai jc/ it loss olfensive. 

When referring to the pronunciation of present-day 

standard French, the term "1 mouillc" is meaningless. French 

has a phoneme / 1 / and n phoneme /j/, but no phoneme that may 

be labelled "l mouillc^. This terra is justified only by 

a reference to spellings like *il,-illc (oeil, bouteillu), 

a palatal lateral ' 

which were used to note phoneme which has since dis- 

appeared completely from tire standard language. 

F / r / The phonemic identity of this phoneme is shown by 
the following comparisons: r/l : (see /!/). 

Although, for the sake of convenience, the same 
symbol r is often employed to note a phoneme of English 
and one of French, the difference between these is 
very great, so great that they have hardly any phonetic 
features in common. 

The tongue position in An. £ / r/ has affinities with 
that of t, d, a, c. The tongue is cupped and may even be 
curled back (retroflex) with the tip raised toward the hind 
part of the alveolar region or the front part of the hard 
palate. CHJler speakers may raise the blade of the tongue and 
hold the tip down. The constriction of this sound is inter- 
mediate between that of fricatives and that of high vowels. 

The air stream passing through produces little or no frlctlcn. 
The sound it made with the lips more or less protruded. 



None of these articulatory features arc pertinent to 
the production of standard F /r /. Here the place of arti- 
culation i s uvular, that is, has as the upper articulator 
the uvula and a6 the lover articulator the back of the 
tongue. This place of articulation may serve to produce 
1) a relatively weak uvular fricative { if } or 2) a 
uvular vibrant { R ). It i6 not easy nor particularly im- 
portant to distinguish in speech between the two since they 
represent in French variants of the same phoneme, variants 
which are contextually conditioned for some speakers and 
for others reflect individual pronunciation. The French 
phoneticians call this kind of ' rj-sound "r gras6eye". 
i The uvular fricative differs from the uvular vibrant 
by the fact that for the former, there is a simple narrowing 
of the buccal air passage in the uvular region, while for 
the uvular vibrant, the uvula is made to vibrate several 
times against the median line of the back of the tongue. 

The vibrant (R J is more energetic by nature than the fricative 
, but it is not nearly as energetic as gargling, which 
is produced in a rather similar manner. The essential feature 
for F /r/ is the uvular place of articulation which is 
Allen to E. The place of articulation is further back than 
for B /k/. Gargling may serve as a starting point for 
learning the vibrant sound. Or else, starting from the 
vowel sound (a) (as in father), the tongue may be retracted 
until the constriction becomes such as to produce a slight 
friction. Lip protrusion plays no patticular role in the 
production of [R] and (8). 

Lika F /l/, F /r/ usually occurs voiced, but when in 
contact with a voiceless consonant and non-final, it may be 
partly unvoiced: hart 1. tr late , trait, accru . arc , serpent ; 
in final position after a voiceless consonant F /r/ may ba com* 
plately voiceless: lettre . auttc . apte , sucre , sacra , lepra , 
souffre, ate. As the voiced-volcelcaa features play no 



^ .... . es the 

voiced or voiceless character of a contiguous consonant. 
Within a word group, bafora a vowel, a word-final lx! is 
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not fully unvoiced: un cutre avis /enotravi/; It le treated 
as non-final. 

Like F /!/, F /r/ is never syllabic, as E / r/ may 
sometimes be: E center /6ent-r/ or /sentar/ (for E speakers 
who pronounce final r) . In F the corresponding word centre 
is pronounced /satr/ in one syllable or else /6a-tro/ with 
an audible but short release after the (r ] . Before a 
following word beginning with a vowel the group consonant + r 
is linked to this vowel without any kind of intervening 
release or [oj being heard: quatre amis /katraml/, but 
quatre femmes /katrefo of. 

In familiar and rapid speech some speakers drop the final 

r-aound in some very frequent words when it is preceded by 

a consonant (see / 1 / ) and followed by a word beginning with 

or /lotifur 

a consonant: l'autre tour /iotrozur/, quatre francs /katrofra/ 

/\ 



or /katfra/. It la certainly more elegant ^and imperative 
In alow speech^to pronounce the'fotxa with /r/. 

Phonetically the difference between B /r/ and F /r/ is 
ao great that actually the only true relationship that may 
be established between them la a historical one; in words 
of common origin, the two correspond to each-.other: B rat - 
F * grain * P grain, B arrive - F arrlver . B ft/ ia 

generally interpreted by a French-speaker Ignorant of B as 
anything -* fsJjflJ or (w)^-but F ft/. 

Certain English dialects have Jt-less contexts, ft/ never 
occurring in syllable final position. Thus, some B speakers 
pronounce th* word so rt as (sort), others proncurcs it (soot) 
with a long vowel* In word final position this is very 
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freqaent: E 


poor Is pronounced (pu 


r) or (pufll 


. In P there 


Is properly speaking no r-loGS context, and these E language 

. . , , _ . . .. , „ _ Hero are some pairs for training 

habits oust not be carried over into V. v 6 


P pa lrc 


porcho 


Sorbonne 


flardc 




E pair 


porch 


Sorbonne 


Ruard 




F force 


Parc 


eur tarte 


air 


arm 


E force 


££jrk 


sure tart 


air 


arms? 



There la another kind of resound, a tongue-tip trilled 
r, produced by the vibration of the tongue against the alveolae, 
which is used by certain members of cbe P language coamunlty. 

But It Is not at all characteristic of Parisian pronunciation, 
and marks the speaker's Prench as regional. It Is losing 
ground to the uvular r. However, the rolled r Is used 
In singing and for certain kinds of elocution. This variant 
of the hi phoneme should not be taught except when all 
attempts to obtain a uvular (R] or (£jj have proved Impossible. 
This kind of r^* A sound is found In some kinds of dlalectsl 
English; It Is considered characteristic of a Scotch accent 
or Irish brogue. Actually, the closest phonetic equivalent 
found In Aa.E. to this rolled r is the flapped dental (t) and 
(d) often used in words like letter and ladder . 
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The nasal consonants: 

French has a bilabial nasal phoneme /&/ , and a dental 
nasal phoneme /n/. A phonemic analysis of some P speakers 
shows that they use a third nasal phoneme / n/ os In p.agnc 
/gone/ which remains distinct from the group /nj/ In pooler 
/panje/. When confused^ / n/ and /nj/ sound In), never 

[nj J. 

P /m/ The phonemic Identity of P/o / Is shown by the following 
comparisons: nasal with respect to /p/ and to /b/: 

(see Ip/ and /b /); labial with respect to /n/ : mon / non . 
sooner / sonner , aoe / ono; (labial with respect to /n/ : 
lime / 1 lgne . hatr.eau / er.ncnu) . 

The articulatory characteristics of P/m/ and E/ra/ are 
similar. There are, however, a number of differences con* 
cernlng their use in context. F/m/ normally occurs fully 
voiced, but when in contact with a voiceless consonant, a 
voiceless variant of this phoneme may appear. Some words 
have two pronunciations: the suffix - Is me (soclaltsmc . 
journal lsiae, etc.) may have one of two pronunciations: (iso) 
or (lam) likewise the word snasme . ptisme : the former 
pronunciation la normal In Faria. F/m/ never occurs at a 
syllabic sound as the /«/ In the E words bottom , atom , chasm; 
It la always released or arrested rather In the manner of a 
atop, when preceded by a consonant, and like s fricative 
when preceded by a vowel. 

Like other phonetic features of P sounds, the feature of 
nasality coincides quite closely with the beginning end end 
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of the nasal phoneme; it docs not overlap end color In an 
audible evanner a preceding or a fol loving oral vowel as 
often happens in English in vord6 like neat , seem . etc. In F, 
where the difference between nasal and oral vowels may serve 
to distinguish words, speakers do not spread nasality 
where it does not belong. 

F / n/ The phonemic identity of F/n/ is shown by the following 
comparisons: nasal with respect t/a / 1 / and /d / : 

(see / 1 / and /d/); dental with respect to /cn /: (see /m /); 
(dental with respect U /n/: d£ns/dly.ne P -Pei ncr /pelftncg ). 

The natal dontal P/n/ ha* the same tongue position as 
P/t/ and F/d /. Like those latter phontr'es it differs 
from E/n/, whose tongue position is alveolar. The contextual 
variants of thl6 phoneme are parallel to those of F/n/. 

F /n/ The discussions concerning the existence or non-existence 
of this phoneme revolve about whether, in a given context, 
/ n/ is distinct from the group /nj / : actually, some 
speakers distinguish in their speech, for example, between 
pe lane 8 and oelnlcs : others do not and pronounce 
both [pehej. In any case, the sound (n ) is of frequent 
occurrence. 

Tbs phonemic identity of this phoneme (with the restric- 
tions mentioned) is shown by the following comparisons: 

» 

palatal with respect to /«/ and /n/: (see /ml and /n/); 
nasal with respect **■/}/,' pagne/pallle . 




The place of articulation of this phoneme does not 
correspond to that of any stop of F; It approximates that of 



F/Sl > that Is, a palatal sound laado with the front of the 
tongue and tha bard palate as articulators. Examples of 
words which ray bo considered to contain the sound [hi in F; 
digne, com pagnlo , png no , dalgner, ( vous ) felgnez , chignon , 
oienon . paP-P-Sr, hjlianC; I fiPU EUal, ASU1S1& 

This sound Is alien to English. The group (nj J found 
in E words like qnlon. aanyoa *8 actually a cluster In 
vhlch the [o) does not have the palatal characteristics of F/n/. 

On the other band, E/o/ as in E Wing, sing, Is a velar 
nasal whose place of articulation is further back (back of 
tongue and soft palate) than for /n/ • A final [f]l sound Is 
sometimes used by F speakers who know some English, In 

words like camping, pa rking, etc.; other F speakers pronounce 

/ 

either (iqg) or [in). 

The spelling &n is usually employed to note the phoneme 
/h/; a few frequent words^which have this spelling but have 
the pronunciation / gn/^ are: stogner , ignlfuRe_r» A gnu 3 _ pc _i , 
incognito, diagnost lc, etc. 

MUTE E 

I 

The inherent phonetic characteristics of the so-called 

mute e (also labelled variously e muet, e caduc, e ferainin, 

schwa) will be discussed in the chapter 

dealing with the vowel phonemes. However, its behavior within 

tho spoken chain sets it apart from the other vowel phonemes 

of the language, if indeed it is to be classed among the 

phonemes. At the cams time it is a very characteristic feature 

of the French language. Strange as It may sound, its case should be 
dealt with in the chapter devoted to consonant&i 
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Mute e, is characterized by the fact that usually its 
presence and its absence are either contextually conditioned 
or optional. When its appearance is contextually conditioned, 
it is the number and type of the surrounding phonemes which 
are the pertinent factor. In other cases where it is optional 
the speaker has a choice which may depend upon the individual, 
dialectal, or stylistic factors. The appearance or the 

6uprcssion of a mute e does not in any way alter the identity 
of a word; in this respect it is quite different from the 
vowel phonemes. However, there are words in which it never 
occurs and in which it cannot be Inserted: the word atteler 
is normally /a tie/ in Paris, but /a tale/ is heard in certain 
circumstances; atlas on the contrary is only pronounced /atlas/. 

__ As in this example, {the French orthography 

generally inaicates where a mute e may or may not occur. 

The | phonemic status of mute e is not 

easy to establish. Mute e has been described as a 

lubricating I element, which 

serves to break up groups of consonants, generally three or 
more. 




This is shown by 6uch pronunciations as [ursabla] for 
ours blanc, [arkabuta] for arcboutant . (karlamarks) for Karl 
Marx where fa] is inserted within consonant groups where it 
has no traditional or orthographical justifications. Even 
educated people may be heard to use these. This lubricating 
function would probably be the sole function of mute £ it French 
pc pie did not go to schools where they learn to 6peU 
differently words like coq and poque, which they pronounce 
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alike. Besides, they arc taught poetical diction where 
every cute e ib sounded except before the initial vowel of 
a following word. As a result, spelling is exerting an 
influence in this respect so that people are' tempted to 
considor as incorrect thoce pronunciations of mute e 
that are not supported by the spelling. Furthermore, 
some mute e’s used as lubrifcafcing elements in some 
contexts are* transferred to other contexts where they are not 
needed: it is normal that the first £ of bclette be sounded 
after the indefinite article une /yn/ since otherwise a [nbl] 
cluster would result; but the pronunciation [be let J, normal 
in [ynbdlot], is transferred to la belette flabaletj where 
it is not phonetically Justified. This explains why it is 
possible to find pairs of words like la boiette / la blette 
(a kind of beet) where the distinction between the two words 
may be and actually is frequently secared by the pronunciation 
[labdlet] for the former as opposed to (Jablet) for the latter. 
In other cases, its appearance is definitely of an inter- 
mittent nature, but here again it may assure the difference 
between words which would otherwise be pronounced exactly the 
same: (voue) roonterez /motere/ or /motre/ - montrez /motre/ 

(sole form possible). 

The major attempt to codify the situation concerning the 
mute e is referred to in books on phonetics as "la loi des 
trols consonnes" or "la loi de Grammont" after the French 
phonetician who attempted the classification. As this 
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so-called law is rather complicated, the discussion here shall 
be limited to a few empirical rules applicable to standard 
French. 

The fundamental rule is that the mute <e is represented 
by zero (1.9. is dropped) in Parisian French except when it 
is preceded by two consonants (or more) where it is 

preserved. Examples of mute e dropped after a single consonant 
are numerous: achetcr [aste], appeler [aple], cime tie re 
[simtjer], moucheron {cuero], dnngereux [dazr0], poterle 
[potri], pas de chapeau /padsapo/, ca 60 fait /sasfe/, 

1c 1* Ignore /zlihor/, tout le monde /tulmod/, grande splendeur 
/gradsplad0r/, etc. 

Examples of [e] kept after two or more consonants: 
appartemsnt . gouvernerrent , caln.ement . parlement . exactement , 
lustement , mercredl: elle me connalt [elmakone], au bord de 
1 *cau [obordglo], crever [kr 0 ve], pr enons (prano). 

When the first syllable of the utterance has a mute e, 
it is safe to pronounce it: l e toe dcpoche fzamdepes], but 
si le ira depcche [sl^madcpee J j still fzmadepesj and (slzam 
dopes] are perfectly acceptable. Euphony certainly plays 
a role here: 1c te dis is preferable [ztadl] so as to 
avoid the clumsy (td] cluster. A proper name tike Genevieve, 
which is often used utterance initially, is practically always 
fzanviev]. Generally speaking, pronouncing mute £ is 
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recommended in the first syllable of words like belette . 
pose , repoo, even if preceded by a vowel, as in la belette , 
c * o s t pese, cn rcoos. although pronunciations without 
mute c are often heard. 

Within utterances, when two successive mute e's ere 
surrounded by single consonants, the former is normally 
dropped and the latter preserved: tu nn le dla [tymladl], on 
le denande (oldamad). Of three successive mute e's in 
the same type of context, only the second one is preserved: 
on mo le denande [omladmadj. Note however that other pro- 
nunciations such as (oladmad], jotnaldamad ], (omaladmadj 

are often heard and are equally acceptable. The spelling is 
ambiguous in a number of words, like papeter lc . 6enccon where 
the first e should be sounded as if it were written 'e. 

Word final mute e is normally dropped: plume , 1 * a lme . rose, ’ 
litre, reste , algue , arbre , meurtre , texte /leks^/etc . When 
.mute e, occurs word-finally after two consonants but the 
vord occurs within a word group, [a] may often either be 
kept or dropped; it is more often kept if followed by a 
consonant group: jine artna blanche ^ynarmblas/ or ^ynarmabla^V . 
When the word*final consonant group is consonant J fj\Jox +Jv j 
and the following word begins with a consonant, the mute e 
is generally kept: table ronde /tablprod/ . This same 
principle also applies usually between the end of a Radical 
and a following suffix: accordera/akordara/ or /akordra/ . 
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When a mute e occurs in the syllabic preceding the 
noun suffix - icr /je/, it Is always pronounced: a telier . 
chapelie r, bachcller . hotelier , R ichelieu . Likewise before 
the conditional endings of the verb: ( nous ) - r Ions , ( vous ) 

- rlez : donnerlons /donarjo/; par lerlcz /parls^jc/. 

Before words that are said to begin with "h aspird'' (of. 30.31) a final 
mute e of the vord immediately pre eding is pronounced: cctce hache 

/ CCC98S/ . 

J-t should be kept in mind that in a large majority of cases 
dropping or preserving the mute e_ does not affect the identity 
of the word. Southern French speakers sound all the mute e,'s 
of the spelling, and beginners could well be allowed to do 
the same except in word and utterance final positions. But 

as they advance, students should be urged to practice 

i 

some slurring in accordance with the above indications. 

Liaison 

i 

There are many French words which have two phonetic 
i forme; a longer form and a shorter form. The longer form is 
characterized by the presence of a final consonant(/t/, 

/z/, Ini, most usually) which is absent in the shorter form. 

An approximate indication of this final consonant is furnished in the 
usual spelling of the word. Thus, the word les has two forms 
/ le/ and /lez/, the first occurring before a following word 
beginning with a consonant, and the second before a word 
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beginning with a vowel (except a number of words which are said 
to begin with "h a q) Ire "..(see below)). For the shorter pre- 
consonantal form, the word limit coincides with the syllable 
limit: lea^ga££on£ / le -garso/ . For the longer form, the 
final consonant of the first word belongs phonetically to the 
first syllable of the oecond void: l es enfants /le-zafa/. The 
two words arc thus linked together and constitute phonetically 
speaking a single word. 

Liaison, or linking, as this phenomenon is called, 
takes place at a word boundary under certain specific 
grammatical (syntactical) and phonetic conditions. In 

4 

certain cases, the use of the liaison form is 

obligatory, in other cases it is optional. The liaison 
form is obligatory in the following cases: 

1) Within groups beginning with the noun phrase introducer 

and ending with the substantive (determiner - numeral - 

adjective - substantive): tnon^amour /monamur/, ces^enf ant s 

/sezafa/, deu^enfants /dtfzafa^, quo Iques^enfants /kelkazafa/, 

mes autres nnclons crais, un grand arbre /gratarbr/, de. 

■ — o o — 

grands arbree /grazarbr/. 

2) Within a group comprising the personal pronouns 
and en, jr preposed to a verb and that verb: nous^avons , 

vous avez, ils ont, ils a lment , j < cnacheterai > nous en avoiis , 
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3) Between a verb form and a personal pronoun, en or 
when these follow the verb form: ve r.d - 1 1 . allez - ^ . souvenez * 
vous - en . 

Between certain adverbs and the word they modify: 

tree amoureux, trop airnble, plus habile, tout houreux, 

1 •— — v \j 

even 

blen^aventureux. etc. . but children and ^educated speakers may 
be heard to skip some of these. 

5) Within some prepositional phrasee: chezoxx. cn attendant, 
sous^un lit, d ans^une seralne; note however that linking is 
optional in, e.gy chez Alfred . 

Linking does not occur: 

1) Between a substantive and a following modifying 
adjective: un enfant/ heureux , un ftout / aracr , un roman / lnteressant « 
Linking is optional whan the substantive and the adjective are 
plural: les cigarettes nn\erlcalncs [4ka-] or (-ta-J, 

2) Between a word belonging to the subject of a 
sentence and the following verb (except for the case of the 
pronouns already described): 1 f enfant/alme les places . 

Hon fils Jean / cst ta&ladc . . 

3) Between parts of a proper name: Jean/Amrouchc . 

Jeon / Ete . 

4) Et and ou do not enter into linking with a preceding 
word: vous/ ef moi; vous /ou taoi and e£ does not link with a 
following word beginning with a vowel; un llvre et/ un verre . 
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5) With a word beginning with "h aspire": les/heros , 
ces/hautes fonctions. 

6) Between words not standing in close grammatical relation. 
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’A construction with obligatory iiason in contexts where 

A 

liaison does not ordinarily occur is usually a 6ign of a 
compound word: cf. (1*81 mis ) un pled /n terre ~ un pled 
a terre /pietater/. 



The optional liaisons are also numerous: e.g. pous avon s/eu- J-Q y-J 



/•ozy-/ 

or nous avons eu. Their use depends a great deal upon style. 



K 



The more formal the style, the more liaisons tend to be made. 



ELISION 

Elision is a phenomenon complementary to liaison. 

It is, like liaison, a kind of fusion or incorporation which 
takes place before a word beginning with a vowel. But 
here the first word, which ends in a vowel, has a shorter 
prevocalic form characterized by the dropping of this final 
vowel. The consonant thus made word final is pronounced as 
one syllable with the initial vowel of the following word: 
le gargon /19-garso/ • 1 ^otrtse / lorn/ . Only a small number 
of words have obligatory elided forms; the most common of 
these are ii, 1& with 1' / 1/ as their prevocalic forms; 
si which becomes iL /s/ before 11s : s 1 1 1 vlent . 
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H ASPIRE 

The phenomenon generally know as "h aspire" la also peculiar 
to French. It may be teken to represent the opposite of elision 
and liaison; it should not be Identified with any specific 
sound and very difinitely not with E/h/ or a 

glottal stop. We have Just seen that elision and liaisons are 
conditioned by vocalic initials. However, some words beginning with 
a vowel - even when all syntactic grammatical conditions are 
satisfied - do noc permit the use of a liaison or an elision 
form/' but require generally the same forms of variable words cs are 
used before a consonant initial. It is in reference to words 
having a vowel initial but not allowing liaison or elisions that 
the tcrm"h espiie" is applied. Most of these are spelled with an 
initial h, but many words beginning with h do not belong here. 

The F words etre and hot re are pronounced in isolation exactly 
alike. However, when they occur in context, the forms of the 
accompanying variable words distinguish them: 1 'cere/ let r/ and 
le hot re / lgetr/, un bel etre - un beau hetre , 1 'al /ze/ - 
Je hats /zae/. It takea many years for French children to 
handle "h asplfo" correctly: replacing /lezariko/ for lee haricots 
by standard /learlko/ requires recurrent interventions on the part 
of cultured adults. 

As a prohibition of liaison, "h aspire" amounts to handling 
words with vocalic initial as if they began with a consonant. 

Some of these words do derive from words which down to the 

sixteenth contury actually began with the sound (h), but others never 

have had an Initial [h] at any time 
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of their recordable historynnor are necessarily written 

with t}. Thus, cardinal numbers when used as ordinals are 

initial 

treated as if they had an; "h acplre": JL& yji, "number one", 

le halt, le onze (but 1 Vin "the one", dix-hult /diz-yit/); note 

\ 

le ho roe (but 1 'heroYrs ) . The "h aspire" serves to mark in 
a clear cut way tho beginning of a word with a vowel 
initial; this may be important for its identification in 
a context; recently borrowed or unusual words, especially short 
onoe, are treated in this way: le yach t /ldlak/ or /lelot/, 
le Yankee /loioki/, (but 1 [ lodo /llod/). With some words 
there are two possibilities: 1 *ouate vW/ or _la ouate 
/Jnuat/. 

I I 



t 

Some more usual words, other than those already cited, 

beginning with "h aspire", are the following: hair . 

hnlet i ha lie . halte . harccou , hamac . hanche, hareng , hanneton , 

hantcr. haut, horcoler . hardi. ha rpc , harpon . hasard . ltatc-r , 

hausser. heurter. hibou. hisser . Hollande . hooard , Honarl c, 

hoouet. honte, hors, houllf e. houle. houblon, hublot, huer. 

hurler. hutte. yaoutt.yoUs 

« * 

The sound (h) does exist in French but its use is 




sxpresslvst Horrible | [horlbl]. 



* 
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Consonant clusters . 

Clusters of consonants are frequent’in French. A 
cluster may occur within the frame of a single syllable; l) before 
the vowel: place /pi/, crlsc /kr/, France /fr/, vral /vr/, 
strle /atr/, splendo ur /spl/, psycholog le /ps/.T cheque /ts/, 
tslgane /ts/; 2) after the vowel: garde /rd/, parle /rl/, 

exact lV.ll, t able /bl/, spectre /ktr/, texte /kst/. 

As the examples Illustrate, such cluster are composed 
generally of two, sometimeo three consonants. Other clusters 
may be formed by consonants belonging to two different 
syllables. Here the groups are of greater variety: 
disgrace /sgr/, nbstenlr /bst/, etc. Any consonant or 
consonants closing a syllabic may find themselves In con* 
tact with any consonant or consonants beginning a syllable, 
subject to the restriction Indicated In the discussion of mute e. 

To these consonant cluster, which are of a permanent nature, 
may be added consonant^o^an^lnterolttcnt nature, formed 

Y 

by the dropping of a mute o: acheter /a ste/, mi serin /ese/, 
tcnlr /tnlr/, me nor /one/, etc. In such cases nny combination 
can occur. 

Host French consonant clusters have a counterpart In 
English, and even those that do not, present as a rule few 
difficulties of pronunciation. Note however, In words of 
Greek origin, such initial cluster as /ps/ in psycholog le. 

/pn/ in pneuaatlcue: in everyday spoken French pneu. 





pencu with a oute c,: /epn0/ un pnou, but (kotpan^] quat(re) pneu . 
French, like English, present® clusters of two identical 



^ledda / as in red doer , nettete'' ' /nette/ as in nlp.ht - time . These 
clusters are called geminates. French gcininates appearing 
at word and morphciae boundaries are Just as unavoidable as 
similar geminates in English: simplifying the geminate 
in la - dedans would make it /lada/, l.e. ha dent . Moaty 
but not all of these involve some mute ej without mute e: 
pour ricn /purrie/. tous servis /tusservl/, quel llvrc 



vous courrez. vous rourrez /kurre/, /siurre/, whose geminate 

distinguishes them from the present, vous courcz, vous mourot 

/kure/, /mure/ do not present any mute e. But Parisian 

speakers handlo the pair vous courrez - vous courez in 

the same way as vous fourrerez • vou s fourrez /furre/ * 

/furef. The distinction between nous travalllons /travajo/ 

and nous travallllons /travajjfc/and generally speaking, between /*JJ6/, 

/j je/and /-J# /-Je/ is neglected by many speakers, whs say /travajd/ /-je/ 
and /- Je / in both cases. 

Hot all gemination has an obligatory character. It 



consonants across word and morpheme boundaries: une niece Cyvmujj 
with (nn) as In one n eeds or cleanne ss, la - dedans 



/kelllvr/. 




ho futures, 



occurs In speech very frequently as a stylistic or individual 
variant of the simple consonant. Thera are many speakers 
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who often pronounce geminate consonants where the spelling 
shows a double letter: e.g. words like sowwt . addition , 
gramma Ire. 11 log lone, etc. All auch words may be pro- 
nounced with a simple consonant. In expressive pronunciations 
of the first consonant of some adjectives as epouvantable . 
impossible , the result 16 not exactly a geminate but 
an energetically articulated and lengthened consonant. 

Asslmllnt ion .' 

When sounds occur contiguous to each other in the spoken 

chain, the phonetic characteristics of one of the sounds 

may exert an Influence upon the characteristics of the 

other sound, or sounds of the group. In this case 

* 

\ 

phoneticians speak nf asslnulatlon. Assimilation is a 
mechanical automatic process, but it does not work the 
sabs way in all languages. This is true for the assimilation 
of the voiced and voiceless features of-French. In French 
the most usual kind of consonant ns assimilation normally 
affects voice as opposed to voicelessness. When two 
consonants, one normally voiced, the other normally voice- 
less, are in contact in the spoken chain, both consonants 
tend to be pronounced either voiced or voiceless. Normally, 
it is ths second consonant which imposes voice or voicelessness 
upon ths entire group. 
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This assimilation of voice /.mi voicelessness does not 
necessarily mean Chat a /b/ pronounced without voice 
becomes identical with a /p/, a /d/ with a /t /, or that 

a voiced /p/ becomes identical with /b/, etc. The voice 

\ 

and voicelessness aro eked out by articulatory weakness and 
strength respectively: voiced sounds arc normally weak and 
voiceless sounds normally strong. When assimilation, 
as described above, takes place, weakness and strength 

thu.B , 

may not be affected and/ {still serve tojj keep apart 
pairs of phonemes like / p/ and /b/, fi( and /v/, normally 
distinguished by absence or presence of voice. In Paris 
at loast, achctor is dietinct from \ fetor . When the speech 
tempo increases, it may become difficult to perceive the 
distinction between weak and strong. What is important 
however, is to know which consonant imposes its phonetic 
characteristic upon the other: a Jeter pronounced exactly 
like achotor . with the consonant group unvoiced, is 
acceptable in French; pronounced with the two consonants 
voiced, it is not. 

When the second consonant of the group is a nasal 
consonant, or /l/ or /r/ (phonemes which do not have voice 
or voiceleasneaa at distinctive features), it is usually the 
flrat consonant of the group which imposes its voice or 
voiceless feature on the cluster: peuple /ptfp)/ with 




a voiceless (|], trattr e/tretr/ with a voiceless tf). 
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These rules oi assimilation apply also to clusters of 
consonants resulting from the dropping of a mute e: 
naive - naivet e /naiyto/. 
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FOQ* OIBGWM COPY • BEST 

AYMAHE AT TIM* RtMID 

Tins French Vovel Syetera: 

Preliminary Remarks: 

Before undertaking the study proper of the Frsncb vovelf end 
their comparison with those cf English, th’re are revcrnl preliminary 
questions that must be first dealt with. The first of these concerns 
the vowels of English which will serve as the elements of comparison 
with the French vowels; and the second question concerns the varieties 
of French vowel systems. I 

\ 

i 



The Eng Hub Vovel System. 

There dxiet many varieties of English, end these do not 
ell have the same vovel system. The one presented here has 
been considered useful as a frame of reference. 

If the substitution principle outlined in the section above dealing 
with phonemes Is applied to the analysis of English words, it is 
possible to establish the Inventory of the English vowel nuclei 
phonemlcally distinct from one another. Tbo tens nucleus rather 
than vovel phoneme is used preferably when referring to English, 
because the Linguistic Interpretation of the sound segments isolated 
raises many p rob 1 '•as and is a matter of considerable controversy among 
linguists. 

The English vowel nuclei are listed below, accompanied by a small 
sampling of kcy*vordSt 
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Front 


- spread 


Central 


jy*ck m 


-rounded 


high U 
* 


see 




uu 

A 


P.QOjr.t shao 


1 

A 

A 


bit 

MU; Ml 




u 

00 

A 


S£2± 

PMXr 

bo^tf SO 


mid 6 


kcJto pisxcy 


9 b pi. 




* 




£A.4XD/ M &fXt S&is. 




°p„ 


boughii b°J£/ saw 


os 


bat, roarry 




ol 

A 


P$l£Si bfif 








flu 

A 


b_cu_t , how 


low al 


JlLLS> ii&b 


a £<& 


Oo 

A 


tort . .band, £3 



1 



This listing requires a certain number of comments. 

Zn the above table, two kinds of nuclei arc distinguished: the 
ones noted by a single symbol are short nuclei and those noted by 
two symbols are Ions nuclei. These are distributed Into thiec classes 
front-spread, central, and back-rounded . The long nuclei may be 
phonetically cither diphthongs or long pure vowels: the duration of 
these ore of the same order. In reality, there is no sharp dividing 
line between the two types. The diphthongal nature of tha vowel of 
the word scat la leas apparent than that of the same vowel nucleus 
when ii occurs in final position as in the word sea. The low mid 
vowel nuelei and o£ and the low vowel nucleus a^ (which represents 
the vowel sound of words like card as distinct from cod, tart as 
distinct from tot, in tho speech of those who pronounce no (r) in 
card, tart, etc.) are often pronounced as long pure vowels, but they 
also may be beard aa diphthongs characterised by a centering glide, 
es in words like: pair, pav. pa. respectively. 

High diphthongs with centering glide to as in 
, are lobe found , , , , #..#«. 

pier and as in poofA in the speech of those who use no final fr J in 

these words. 
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Duration l* not the only distinguishing clement found ameng these 
nuclei. There exist also differences of degree of opening which acme 
linguists consider to be a. more fundaroenVal criterion of c loss if le*.f ion 
than tU« distinction between long and short nuclei. The above chart 
also shows the rolatlve degree of opening of the nuclei, v/icvr*^ f com 
this angle, English distinguishes up to six degrees of opening (in 
the front-spread series), five in tho back.- rounded series. 



.In certain cases, a short nucleus may be paired with a long 
nucleus, thus, i and ii, u and uu, The differences between the terms 
of these pairs are complex: besides a difference of degree of opening 
the long nucleus tends to be higher - there Is also a difference of 
tongue position • the shore ruclei tend to lyiva a position of articu- 
lation that is more central than that of the long nuclei, which if 

they start from the posit ion of the short nucleus, land towards less 

often considered to be 

central position. Tbeir difference ic/ between a lax and a tense 
vowel, (sec phonetic section: tense/ lax). 



With respect to their use in making up words, the nuclei listed 
occur (in/botlT| checked and In free 6yllabl.es, v^lch are not completely 
unstressed, with one major exception however: short nuclei do not 
generally occui In final free syllables having some kind of stress; thus, 
sit and scat but only sea: note and wt but only may . 

» 

In completely unstressed syllables, the number of possible nuclei 
Is severely limited. For some speakers, it Is limited to a single 
vowel - a laxly articulated vowel of tho mid central type 0, as tho 
final sound of the words villa, sofa, china . 

The Varieties of French vowel systems. 

Tbo second preliminary question concerns the source of the 
French pronunciation intended to serve as the basis for teaching 
foreign students. In school, native French speakers ere taught the 
grammar of written literary Fteocb, with e aphasia on» esses where 
this kind of French deviates from the normal spoken usage. Pro- 
nunciation, as such, is rarely a rotter of discussion, end is generally 
limited to the relationships between sound and spelling* The reason 
for this neglect of pronunciation is that in France, it is elegance 
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particularly in writing 

of style and grnMMtlcal correctnoss^thatare generally taken as the 
primary criterion for identifying a cultured person. The acquisition 
of these qualities requireo a rather long apprenticeship and considerable 
application. Yet, there do exist varieties of pronunciation, and 
a choice must be made among them, for thoy are not all of equal 
status. This choice doea not lrvcediAtely concern the student, but it 
is of interest to the teacher who oust be able to separate out what 
is admissible and what is not, and generally to evaluate* the 
pron unciaeion he obtains from his student or from a native informant. 



If the question of which pronunciation is evoked under the 
general heading of French vovel6, it is because the variations that 
exist affect mainly the vowel phonemes, hardly 
tbo consonant phonemes. 

PARISIAN FRENCH 

* For centuries, Paris, the capital of France, has been the cultural 

and intellectual center of the French-speaking world. Historically, 

it is the speech of the Parisian region, the Ilc-dc-Prance, which has 

formed the baol6 of tbo national French language - standard French. 

This speech, spreading from its birthplace, became, with the increasing 

4V*. 

centralisation of the country, the official, and, todAy, practically 
bhe universal medium of intercommunication in France, sometimes 
co-existing with, but very often supplanting progressively local forms 
of speech — patois and dialect*, of various types either derived 
ftoa Latin, like standard French, or widely diffetent from it, 
like Baequo, Breton, Alectian and Flemish. A hsrd-to-klll 
belief, extremity widespread outside of France, which maintains 
that the beet Fronch ie epel^en in Tourelne, ie quite unjustified. 

It is generally affirmed by tpecialiete on French pronunciation, 
that the kind of speech having greatest prestige is that of cultivated 
native Parisians, and^ within the^Frcnch cultural setting, It is this 
speech that la proposedXto Frenchmen desirous of ridding themselves 
of provincial speech habits. In reality, this choice 

refers to more than Just pronunciation, end ie, at the present day, 
rather restrictive. Firstly, If Frenchmen are quite strict about matters 
of grammar and style, they ere relatively lenient with respect to the 
pronunciation differences of other Frenthaen. fecondly, modern teens 
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of communication, radio, television, movies, travel, education and 
greater mobility of population have greatly accelerated the process 
of convergence begun centuries ago. Parisian-type models tend to 
impose themselves more and oiorc. Sometimes this conformity of pro- 
nunciation is partial, in other eases it is very considerable. Thus, 
the .speech of large areas of Northern France, especially that of 
educated persons from urban centers, is today not very noticeably 
different from that of Parisian French, and the same is true 

for many speakers f-ora other regions. A sharp delimitation 

is difficult to establish: Parisian speech itself is not ab- 

solutely homogenous, even among speakers belonging to the more 
cultivated social groups or classes. For these reasons, it 
seems bast to set up for French pronunciation a more com- 
prehensive norm than the one usually accepted, but which can 
only be defined negatively; an acceptable pronunciation is 
ono having no clearly marked regional, or social class charac- 
teristics. Many young provincials who come to study or to 
work in the vast melting-pot that is the Paris area gener- 
ally retain only such peculiarities as pass unnoticed and 
learn to rid their spoeeb, often to a very great extent, of 
those foaturos that reveal their origins. 

For pedagogical purposes several degrees of acceptability 
AAy be rocognlted: 



1) minimum: a mastery of pronunciation sufficient for easily 
intelligible communication even though a foreign accent is evident; 

2) A pronunciation that Freoch 
hearers consider to be that of a French speaker (Pclgian, Swill, 

Midi, etc.) but not conforming to the norm specified above; 

* 3) speech not apparently different from the norm. 

The French Vowel System: 

O If the method for isolating phonemes is applied to the speech of 

ERJC 
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a fair-sizcdsamplingof French- speaker#, It will bu found that the 
results arc not homogenous. Some speakers make more phonertlc 
distinctions than others* These differences concern mainly the vowel 
phonemes - their number and their occurrence; 

cerlaindistinctions are valid for all speakers of French while other 
differences do not have a general ond imperative character. A 
knowledge of these possibilities allows for a clearer understanding 
of the way French vowels ore used within the frame of the language, 
and, at the same time, it reveals to the tenchnr the tolerances that 
exist within tbe language with respect to the use of the vowels. 

It permits bin to distinguish between those phonemic dl$tlr :ticns 
that must be made at any price and in all cases, and .‘hose 

vboso difference does not hive this absolute, necessary character, 
and which, for this reason, may be di8pen8ed wlth ‘ especially 

when tbe objective is tbe first degree of acceptability: easily 
Intelligible communication. The french bearer makes allowance quite 
naturally for variations in the use of phonemes of this latter type. 

It Is impossible In this work to indicate *11 the vowel 
systems observable in the French speaking coanunity. 

Only three of these will he presented but they should 
suffice to provldo adequate insight into the manner in 
which the French handle their vowels. 



Theis sre: 

1) A minimum system 

2) A simple system with Farlsisn*type charscterist ics 

5) Tbs P*rlslso*type system generally proposed by orthoepists. 



1) Tbe minimum vcvftl system presents ths phonemic dls* 
t Inc t ions that must be preserved at all costa and in all phonic 
context*] they are those observed by *11 native French speakers. 



THE MINIMUM SYSTEM t 

Tb# minima tyttca oA]f bn iclwmtliftd m follovi, 



t 



front -spread 
high 1 

aid e 

low 



oral 

front-rounded back-rounded 

X u 

& o 

a 



37 

nasal 



I <&) £ 

a 



The phonemes underlined have no close equivalent among the 
English phonemes. 

This minimum system is not simply an abstraction. Many 

speakers in the south of France (the Midi) and in the outlying 

districts of the French-speaking world (non-metropolitan France 

and the former colonics) have this svstem. 

THE SIMPLE PARISIAN-TYPE SYSTEM 

2)' System no. 2 is characterized by the presence of two 

mid front spread oral vowels and two mid back-rounded vowels 

in place of the single vowel phoneme of each of these types 

found in the basic system. In our opinion, this system 

should be recommended for teaching, as it combines relative 

simplicity with the foaturcs that are preserved by Parisian 

speakers of the younger generations: 



oral 



nasal 



□ 



0 



l»l; 



% 



THE TRADITIONAL PARIS IAN-TYPE SYSTEM 

3) System no. 3 has a still greater number of phonemei 



many decades now it has been recomnendcd by specialists of 

French pronunciation. It represents distinctions that are fairly general 

among Parisian speakers ofjolder generation. 
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oral 




i 



37a 

■ V- 

nasal 



e <b ' o 

% 

a 



The last two systems (numbers 2 and 3) diverge from the basic 
system (no. 1) by the fact that certain of the basic vowels are 
spilt Into two, and, in one ccie, three distinct phonemes. Bach 
of these ohoneutc groups may be said to form a subset. Each 
subset appears horo in a box. Whereas the basic phonemes 
remain distinct from one another in every position of occurrence 
and in the speech of all French speakers, the phonemes appearing 
in the same box either do not remain distinct from each other 
in all contexts (e.g. in word-final position, only/?/ occurs, 
never /sf) or else, people do not agree in using one or the other 
in a given word, as in a>,e for which both faz] and [nz] are 
beard. Physically, P/i/ does not differ from F/e/ more than 
F/f/ differs from F/e/, yet the first distinction is permanent and 
sharp, whereas the second is not general, having only limited 
extension among people who use it. To indicate clearly the 
C£jabershlp within a subset, the basic vowel symbol has been 
retained throughout and diacritic marks have been added in order 
to distinguish between the different units of the subset, when 
necessary. Thus, /$/, /q/ and /q/ are all related to the basic 
vowel /e/; /p/ and /q/ to the basic vowel /o/; likewise, the 
subsets related to the basic vowels /a/ and /f / . 
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This manner of presentation corresponds to the way French 
speakers handle the vowel phonemes of their language, which is 
different from the way English speakers handle the vowels of 
theirs. 

It is sometimes asserted that the difference between 
phonemes belonging to a given subset exist, for speakers who 
make them, only in slow speech. This statement is inaccurate. 
Speakers who make these naturally, make them in both slow 
and rapid speech. What may happen is that a speaker who as 
a rule does not make a certain distinction, may make the 
distinction when, in some exceptional case this may help to 
dispel misunderstanding.. Or else, it is the hearer, who 
may not make a given distinction in his own speech, who does 
not percolve the difference in the speech of others. 

It should be clear that systems 2 and 3 are overall systems 
that must be distinguished from partial systems, found in a 
given phonic context, for instance, in word-final position, 
or in final checked syllables, etc. In single context are 
to be found all the phonemic distinctions listed in systems 2 
and 3. (These questions will bo dealt with below.) 
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By comparing these various systems, it is possible to establish 
the general features of the French vowel system and to compare them 
eventually with the vowels of English. 

FRENCH VOWELS COMPARED WITH ENGLISH VOWELS I 
Rcsonanco: Nasal/Oral: 

1) French has two distinct kinds of vowels according to the 
position of the velum: oral vowels with raised velum and nasalized 
vowels with lowered velum. The nasalized vowels of French ore less 
numerous than the oral vowels. degree of opening and 

their position of articulation correspond roughly to those 

of the old and low oral basic vowels. English does not have nasal 
vowels as phonemes distinct from oral vowels. Nasalized vowels 

often occur In English when a vowel is followed or preceded by a nasal 
as in man , don t ; 

consonant^ they are contextual variants of oral vov/els. In French, 
nasalized vowels arc, on the contrary, phoncmicnlly distinct from 
oral vowels. They occur in the same contexts and may, b.y their solo 
difference, distinguish words; .» 

J^gjy/basp^/ba/ba^), bon/ beau/ /bo/bo/j. 
Position of articulation: tongue and lip position: \ J 

2) French has three series of vowels: f ront-epread, back-rounded 
and front -rounded: two aeries characterized by lip-rounding and two by 
front tongue position. English, too, is considered to have three 
series differentiated by their position of articulation. If a front- 
spread and a back-rounded scries are recognized, English has no 
counterpart for the French front-rounded series. It only has central 
vowels with neutral lip position. The french Low vowels remain 
outside these series; there may be. only one, and not more than two: 
one front, one back. They are not characterized by differences of 

lip position. 



O 



3) Degree of opening: As seen in the discussion above, French 

has a minimum of three degrees of opening in all contexts, but many 
speakers may distinguish in^ °pfionic context four degrees of 

opening: * e . g.mouW cqole/ mollG/ giale / /|v\W l^/iu U Cj| j \\\f( \ f ^ , 



In English, the number of degrees of opening that arc linguistic 
ally relevant is not easy to determine: three to six according to the 
analyst's point of view. English vowel nuclei showing differences with 
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respect to this criterion arc not .strictly comparable. Differences 
of degree of opening arc often accompanied by other features such as 
differences* of length (long/ short) , diphthongization (dlphthong/simplc 
vowel), tension (tcnsc/lnx). In French, differences of degree <>f 
opening have a more independent and sharply defined character. The 
vowels of French form a quite homogenous set of pure tense vowels 
whose members may be distinguished by the sole feature of degree of 



opening: compare, for example: French/ 



h/i-e-c-a^/ English Jli- 



i-ei-e-ej 



-*/ 



/ 



is an isolated phenomenon,', 
there is 

presented, Aohly one length distinction 
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4) Length. When dealing with the question of v.owel length, it 
is necessary to distinguish between phonemic length - length differences 
which serve to keep phonemes apart - and length differences which are 
predictable, dependent upon the phonic context in which the vowel 
occurs. The occurrence of length as a distinctive feature in French 

t 

In tbo. three systems 

with phonemic status; i‘ 

/f^?/* n system 3. Other length differences in vowels are 

contextually conditioned. In English, length differences are 

likewise of two kinds: phonemic and contextually conditioned. 

However, differences of phonemic length have, It would seem, much 

greater extension In English. The number of long nuclei listed in 

the English vowel system given above is larger than the number of 

short nuclei. But it may be recalled that length is one of & 

complex set of concomitant vowel -differentia ting features in English 

Involving also degree of opening, tenseness of the articulating organs 

and position of articulation. Also, diphthongization and length are 

closely allied ^features in English, unlike what is found in French. . 
Note that in the reading of poetry length lsoften vised to compensate the. 

dropping of a 'mute e' . ' ! 

The following Indications account for the principal differ- • 
enccs of vowel duration in French: 

.1) In word -final position phonemic length differences do not 
occur. Distinctions botveon pairs of words like: bout / boue, 
venu/venue . by differences of length are not characteristic of 
Parisian and are beat disregarded. For practical purposes (and in 
toachlng French pronunciation particularly), all vowels in this 
position may be considered to be phonetically short. It is 
important to insist upon this short quality, because, in English, 



long nuclei, often diphthongal, are generally the kind that occur In this position. 
Compare: English bow /French beau , English £a/French pas , English pea /French pie , 

English shoe /French chou . The French vowels are cut off and not allowed to "die 
out" like the English ones. 

2) In final checked syllables (of systems 2 and 3) length differences are 
variable. Here vowels occur generally relatively short , with the following 
exceptions: 



a) phonemic length-when a phonemically long vowel occurs as In the speech of 
those who distinguish between l\! and /^/: mettre /, maltre . 

b) length conditioned by the phonic context and therefore predictable. (A long 



vowel Is one having appreciably the same length as a phonemically long vowel 



occuring In a final checked syllable.) .. , . . . , . ~ 

This is the case when a vowel Is followed by a voiced fricative 

(/v/,/z/,/z/,/r/) or the group /vr/ which are said to lengthen the 

preceding vowel of the same word-final syllable. Examples: vlve, 

lave, ruse, mlse, logo, page, bouge, £££, fiort, £Our, ouvre. The 

distinction between /cj/ and/e/: does not occur In 

thl^co/text^For VpeakeVe who have only one front -spread low-mid 

vowel phoneme, /<{/, its length or shortness Is determined by this 

principle of consonant environment. In English, too, a voiced 

fricative has a lengthening effect upon a preceding vowel so 

that there Is no need for English speakers to depart from their 

habits in this respect.. However, it may be noted that a French 

vowel followed by the group r + consonant: portfi., corde, chart e, etc. 

la short, unlike the vowel of English port, cor d, chart. 



The terms long and short, as used here, are relative notions. 

In checked final syllables, vowels are generally longer when followed ’ 
by a voiced consonant than when followed by a voiceless one: /a/ Is 
longer In rade than In rate, in bague. than in_bac, vide than In vltej 
and they are still longer before a "consonne allongeante" than 
before other voiced consonants. This too corresponds roughly to 
English tendencies, but often English vowel nuclei tend to be 
longer than French vowels In similar contests. A noticeable 

characteristic of English "accent" dn French is in fact an undue 
drawing out of vowels even when these are otherwise produced acceptably, 

c) certain vowels always sound long In final checked syllables: 

\ such are nasal vowela, (as in hanch*, telnte, tonte), and /*/, W 
and /a/ , 
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as in Ste , 1 eOne f and p&te , In the case of /§/, /$/> and /&/ this may, 
at least in some contexts, be an additional feature that keeps them 
distinct from /<}/, /£/ and /h/ respectively. 

In non- final syllables vowels tend to be shorter in a given en- 
vironment, than in final syllables • F r practical purposes all vowels 
may be considered short in this position. 

Speakers who use the basic system do not make particularly 
noticeable differences of contextually conditioned length in their speech, 
Their vowels are never very long, 

2) Occurrence of phonemes or distribution. It has already been 
stated that the basic vowel system of French (system 1) contains the 
vowel phonemes which remain distinct from each other in all possible 
contests of occurrence, but systems 2 and 3, which contain a 
greater number of phonemes, represent an overall system, based on the 
collation of the partial systems existing in given contexts. For instance, 
the phonemic distinction between /§/ and /$/ exists practically only in 
final free syllables, that /$/ and /£/, /^/ and /£/ but never in final free 
syllables. Before an /r/ in a checked syllable, only low mid vowels occur: 
pfere , port, peur , In word-final position and before /a/, in Parisian speech, 
only [ 9 ] occurs, not [ 9 ]: rose , chose . In French non- final syllables 
usually considered unstressed, the basic phonemic distinctions are preserved. 
There is hardly any vowel distinctions such as takes place in English 
unstressed syllables where many speakers have only a single phoneme /a/: 
French g 6 n 6 ral /zeneral /, English general /^fendral/. 
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General Articulatory Habits 

It Is very often quite possible, even without hearing a single 
word spoken, to guess, simply by the observation of the articulatory 
movements made, whether a speaker Is talking French or English, The 
reason for this Is that the articulatory habits In French are quite 
different from those In English: the movements made by the organs, even 
for sounds that are phonetically quite similar, have properties that 
are peculiar to each language. 

French vowels have a pure homogeneous character throughout their 
emission, this requires, from the articulatory standpoint, that there 
be practically no perceptible movement of the speech organs during the 
time of emission of the vowel sound. This stability of the organs Is 
assured by considerable muscular tension which accompanies the pro- 
duction of the French vowels. At the same time, the lip and tongue 
positions of French vowels are. In most cases, well removed 
from their neutral position; for front vowels, the tongue position Is 
well front and for back vowels, well back; lip rounding and lip 
spreading, relevant, are carefully produced, and remain In place. In a stable 
manner, during the entire duration of the vowel sound. 

In English, the vowels are characterized generally by less 
muscular tension than those of French. The movements of the 
articulatory organs are not as energetic, slower, and of lesser 
amplitude. As a result of all this, most English vowels are 
less removed, with respect to tongue and lip position, from 
the neutral position than French vowels, and are more likely 
to be Influenced by the articulation of neighboring consonants. 
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To overcome the tendencies that are natural for English but not 

•for French, the English speaker must try to acquire new articulatory habits* 

This is not only required for correcting foreign accent, but has a bearing 

upon comprehension. The relative importance of certain phonetic features 

is not the same in both languages, even when, in a phonemic analysis 

both may be defined as distinctive features. For instance, in French, 

/i / and /y/, /e/ and ///, are distinguished solely by lip position: 

spreading vs. rounding* It should therefore not be surprising to find 

this distinction well polarized. In English, lip position Is not by 

Itself a unique distinctive feature; it Is accompanied by sharp differences 

of tongue position. These combine to form a complex difference, as for 

/i / and /u/, /li/ and /uu/, etc. Also, In French, differences of degree 
'* r 

of opening very often serve by themselves to keep vowels apart: /1/^/e/, 

In English, differences of degree of opening are more often accompanied 
by other differences such as length or diphthongizatlon . 

The passage from a French vowel sound to a following sound 
requires particular attention* When a French vowel sound Is uttered 
In Isolation, Its homogeneous character Is assured by the fact that 
the position of articulation required Is reached before any sound is 
produced, and no pertinent movement of the articulating organs takes place as 
long as the sound is being produced. The transition between the vowel and 
the consonant, Is such type that no perceptible Intermediate sound 
("of f-gllde") Is produced. When two vowels belonging to separate syllables 
follow each other, the transition is made rapidly without perceptible glide 
sound In French, croons /kred/ and crayon /krej$/ are not pronounced 
al Ike . 




In English, the vocalic sound begins before the position 
of articulation is reached and since the articulating organs are practically 
never at rest, that articulation is hardly reached before the6e organs move 
in the direction of the position characterizing the next sound in the 
speech sequence. This applies not only to the long vowels which, as we 
have seen, are fairly normally diphthongized, but also to the so-called 
short nuclei. This is particularly noticeable when these vowels acquire a 
relatively long duration before a voiced consonant. 

The Vowel Sounds of French 

High Vowels: 

French has three phonemically distinct high vowels: front-spread 
/k/; front-rounded /y/ and back rounded /u /. 

French /i / 

French /i / is a high front-spread oral vowel. Its distinctive 
features are revoiced by the following pairs: h igh with respect to 
(document illegible at this point) . . . , bougie /bougg , f ilon/fglon , 
11/elle , mine /mfene , insiste/inceste , pister/pester ; 

spread with respect to /y/: scie/sue, mis/mu, mire /mure, 
kilo / culot; 

front-spread with respect to /u/:mis/mou, quitter/couter , 
mille/moule , mystique/moustique . 

The relation between /i / and the corresponding semi-vowel 
/j/ is of a particular nature. The difference between the resonant 
nucleus /i/ and the fricative /)/ is found to distinguish words only 
in one phonic context: in word-final (or syllable-final) position, as 
in words like pays/paye [pei/pej], abbay/abeille [abei/abej], gatVail 
[ai/aj], caKman/deraillement [ (k)aima/(der)ajmS] . In other positions, 
the occurrence of [ i] or [j] is either predictable from the phonic 
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context, eg. only /l / can be expected between consonants as In mine [min], 
only /J / between vowels as In crayon [krejd], or else either one may be 
used without alteration of the Identity of the word: lions "let's bind" 
is either [lid] or [ljd], In other words, except In the one position where 
their difference is phonemic, the two sounds act as variants, contextual or 
optional, of a same phoneme. Linguists say that in these contexts the 
phonemic distinction between /i / and /J/ is neutralized. 

When they are not phonemlcally distinct, l.e, elsewhere than in 
syllable-final position, one can say that generally speaking [i] occurs 
before a consonant and [ j] before a vowel. Thus, with [i], pile , tire , 
mite , naif, etc.; with [j] pled , tien , pien, sifege , pleux , etc. 

This principle accounts for the vast majority of cases, but is not 
without exceptions; for [ i] may occur before a vowel. In this case, the 

[ i] is followed by a j-like glide linking it to the following vowel. 

(1) [ i] occurs before a vowel when it is preceded by one or two 
consonants followed by r or crier [kRije] /krier/, plier [plije] /pile/, 
ouvrier [uvRijo] /uvrie/, client [klijS] /klia/, striar [ stRijo] /strio/, etc. 

In the speech of most people, this J-like glide is identical with intervocalic 

[j] , so that crions rhymes with grillons [gRijd] and it is immaterial whether 

we transcribe both phenemically /krid/, /grid/ or /krijd/, /grijd/. When 
not preceded by a consonant cluster ending in r or 1, [j], the normal choice 
before a vowel, remains well distinct from the sequence [ij] as illustrated 
by biais pied [pje] and piller [pije]. 
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2) Tho placo of a morpheme boundary may produce a 
situation where Che use of (1) or [J] is optional. When 
a radical ending in /!/ is followed by a suffix beginning 
with a vouol, [i] and [j) are generally both possible, 
except in the context covered in jL) above. Thio situation 
arises particularly in verb forms* Either the Integrity of 
tho radical (o.g. /li-/, . /fi-/) nay be preserved as it 
occurs in the short unsuffixed foil# of tho vorb ( lo_ lie 
Hi- J, le pfo. fie [fi-], etc.) and the suffixed forms 

(lions, llez, etc.) 

pronounced with a J-gliue between /!/ and the following vowel: or else 
the contextual rule may apply, and [J] is employed, , as is usual 
before a vowel: [ljo], ljo]. 
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i There see 

epookors who tend to u6e regularly [J], anu others [1J]; 
still others uso sometimes one, sometimes the other: liar 
[ljo] but fier [fijp]; [ljo] but UJS]. A few other common 
vorbs of thio type aro: sc lor, nler, renlcr. denier, defier, 
ref lor . Verbo of threo oyllabloo or more are generally 
pronouncod only with [j]: etudler. torref lnr. etc. Emphasis 
on ocntonco rhythm may, with some speakers, determine the 
choice of one or the other. Many provincials tend to say: 

JSL AiS " IUJ3] • nous avons [lljp], etc. Parisian 
speakers, on the contrary, usually pronounce: nous [ljo] - 
nous avens [ljoj, otc., following tho contextual rule. 
Howovor, tho force off tho- vorb: rir» : right [rlja], rlcur 
[ij^r]/ rifl.it [rijq], otc. seem to bo pronouncod core usually 
with [1J]. Students learning Fronch may woll choose one 
tom or tha other. 

t V *••• " * * * ‘ ‘ C 1 1 ■ » 







3) fioao oinilor variation «uict. in the case of nonanalyzable 
vordsi the king of boasts (JJop) end the third city of Prance 
(Lyon) way ha oltbor Uj&l orllljoj. lbro, It la probably 
oaf or to rocoonsnd the pronunciation with (J] which la 

normal In Paris* 

French /I/, like all French vowels,* 8 ten8e and homogeneous. The lips 
aro woll spread and the front of the tongue raised as high towards the hard 

! f , 

• palate as is compatible with vowel quality. The tip of the tongue Is 
against the lower t' atb. French /!/ baa no exact English equivalent. 

Tho English sounds closcot ore /!/ and /il/, tho vowels of the words 
jSJX and beajt. These vowolo are defined In English by the features 

•n| 

high front' spread, but they are different In cany ways from the 
corresponding «vcccb phtmena. ^ 

jjagUsh /!/ llk# Pv « nch noa*dlphthong ire d. However, 

it lo too lax, for it to servo no a toiersblo equivalent of 
Fronch /i /; the toegus pooition is too low and too contrai, 

?< the lip position tco neutral, end the coneion of the articulating 
"v-. organo lo loceer. Aico, it never occure in (stressod) word- 
, *j final pooition • Lorcas French / 1/ does. 



• ' English /il/, the root usual substitute coployed by English* 
epeakor# for French /i/, is closer and tensor than English /l/, but 
it differs fro* French /l/ by lte looser llp-cpteadlng, lesser Muscular 
• tension end by ito long diphthongal naturo. Tho use of this long 

tiuolcus in plcco of French /!/ in word-final position. where French vowels are 
cooperatively short, is particularly offensive to French ears. 

Ooxparot French - Cn^lloh sen French g»U - English re. 

*.!**. -s 

w * .. £ • s, 

' *•' • . ■ . ' • 

The substitution of English /il/ for French /f / also tends to 
obscure the dletloetlon between French /!/ And Frcnch/iJ/, thle Utter 
group also having English /i If ae lte closest equivalent. In French, 
poire of words liko jjyX /k 1/ • ruUlq /klj/, r. tle /gri/ - gtllH /grij/ . 
ere perfectly distinct. When eu English* speaker pronounces, 

lr e Fronch context, tha word (£11) (fee), a Frenchman cannot 

toll froa the pronunciation alone whether XI (£1) or fllte (flj) vss 
uoant » * t 
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Froncb Ij) has tho coco place of articulation as French 

(i) , but the tonguo is clooor to tho hard palate, which N 

no really rooults In consonantal friction. Soco English speakers 
uso a lj) that is too vovd-liko, ond which Fronch hearers 
percoive os (1]* [j] botvcon two vowols and In final position 

may cause difficulty for English opoakors who ofton tend to 
identify it hero with English Ji}, tho non-syllobic diphthongal 
decent of Stilish, /ii/, /oi/, otc. French (J) generally, 
and particularly in that position is a truo fricative* ex. 
boll, hcuilla. moulllo, «enil» ^ille. p.rosolllo t etc. What is 
notod (!) for Gnglioh io o diphthongal glido which no'ver attains 
fricative cloouro. Booideo, botvcon two vowels, Fronch (J) 
bo long s clearly to the eaaa oyllablo as tho second vowol, Just 
as any consonant occurring between vowels. Coapare French 
crayon {kra-J&) • Englioh crayon [krei-an), Fronch balllcur Iba-J^r) • 
Bnallch buffet D>al <r> ) • English cpcakcre should treat French 

(j) boro oo In beyond, mklc& the (J } the firet sound of the 
syllable in which it occurs, or try to pronounce a rather 
eepUtlc (J) in ordor to obtain sufficient friction. 
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French /y/ 

Pro no h l'j! is a high front rounded oral vowel. Its dietlnctlve feati 
aro rovoalcd by tho following poire: high with roepect to /<S/i du/deux , 
cure/cccir, lutccte/f lauretto: front with respect to /u/ or 
/<>/: rMJ»7,roue> <fe39u fMeogcu*. rucir/rcufilr. rule/caoule. 
hurler/ourlnr. foile/oul. Juln,/ joint. fttlr/foulr; rounded with 
respect to /i/t (eoo /it)* 

• t 

This phoncco occuro In two different force: ea e syllabic * 
a vowel • pronouncod (y) end as a non*syllabic oeolvovel (Y). 

Unliko Pronch /i / and Pronch /J/, there are no contexts where (yj 
and (h) can bo dofinitoly shown to be two distinct phones**. 

Rather, they are variants of tbo sane phoncae. Their sole 
dif forcnco* cannot aorva to distinguish words and the occurrence 
of one or tho other is oitbor prodictoble frees tbs phonic context 
or alco without offoct upon tbo ldontity of a given word. 

* 

Ska general rule, accounting for the voat majority of cases, is 
th’jt (H) occurs only before vowels; ty) finally and before consonants, 
ta sooa cases, ty) ea? occur also before vowels. 

er|c 



Examples with [t^] before /i / are especially frequent: : puis [pt^i], 
fruit [fRt^i], huile [i^il]. Examples with [y] finally: bu [by], jni [ty], 
sue [sy], pus [py]} [y] before a consonant: bulle [byl], luge [ly£], 
rhume [Rym], [y] is also found before a vowel when it follows a 
cluster of consonantsending in [r] or [1], Thus, truelle , gruau , cruel 
are generally pronounced with [y] and in two syllables [tRy-el], [gRy-o], 
[kRy-el], but trulte is pronounced [ tR^it] in one syllable with [i], 

Zo cany caese either [yj or |yj are beard before a vowel 
other than / 1/ (cf . a parallel situation, eect. 2, p. 48). 

This la the ca$o notably when & morpheme boundary falls betvoon 
. /y/ and the following vowel, as, for examp lo, when /y/ la the 
final phoneme of a verb radical, aod the following suffix begins 
with a vcvel. la tbla coca, eltbor (l) the contextual principle 
nay prevail according to which semivowel appears beforo a vowol, 
or 2) tbo (y) vbicb occurs in the unsuffixed fora may bo rctalaed. 
thus, a fora Ilka titans, gramatlcally divisible into tu-ons nay 
bo pronounced either ae (tyo) in two syllablos with (y) or aa 
(tsBJ In one syllabloj likewise, tiyir . tue, tug s as Ityo) or as 
(tjfe), tuantr ee (ty2) or(t^a], etc., but cocossarily ( nouo) tuiona 
[tyj3], (veue) tule x (t«/joi. Ctbor froquantly employed verbs of 
thlo typo orot pyer. met. r ,A t. suer. rftfmer. atguer . huec. con - 
ot ltuer. restitute. dceMtuer. otc. this same latitude applies 
oqually to forma other than verbal onoa; other words composed of 
A radical end a cuff it:, liko tbo nouoo: hues. mi age. ruollc. 
etc., as well as to o number of not onaly&ablo words like nuat. 
mitts, lufttte . Pariolan apockore tend to generalise tbo use of 
tbo sent vowol ( 7 ) boforo a vc-ol, excopt in words of tbs type 
grvau. trufellft. ote. (coo abovo). However, both forms, those with 
tbo scalvcvel and tboco with the vowol coexist often In the speech, 
of the same poroon; tko uoo of ono or tba otbor seems in many 
coco), to dopoed upoa fcaturos each as Cephas is, sentence rhythm 
and on tbo coaconaot groups forced In contacted speech avan across 
* word boundsrias. 



The syllabic variant [y] Is made with rounded tense lips approximately 
as for French [u], The front of the tongue Is raised towards the hard 
palate as for French [1] and [^]. The tongue Is not raised quite as high 
and as front as for [ 1] . 

The non-syllable semivowel has approximately the same tongue 
and lip position as ly]. It may be described as a very short [y], too 
short to constitute a syllable nucleus by Itself. The duration of the 
sound is that of a consonant (compare: pll - pults ) . [ ^ 3 has other consonant- 

like features; the sound may be produced with some friction; this arises 
from a slightly smaller opening of the lips and from a slightly higher tongue 
position. The phoneme fyf made by the simultaneous combination of llp- 
rounding and front tongue position has no counterpart In English. English 
/u^/| is often spontaneously equated with F/y/, but French hearers perceive 
this English nucleus rather as a badly-pronounced French /u/, and as a 
substitution characteristic of English speakers. It Is extremely Important 
to distinguish in all cases French /u/ and French /// which serve to keep 
many words apart (see examples above); their confusion will completely alter 
the identity of many wordS| very much as if the vowels of bad and bed were 
confused in English. 

Other English speakers tend to dissociate the front tongue position 
and the lip-rounding and to render them successively as [ju]; compere 
English now and French jm; English pure and French pure . This Is highly 
offensive to French ears. The usual practice for teaching (y): rounding 
the lips as for (u) and attempting to pronounce [1] (which has for effect the 
advancement of tongue position), is a useful starting point for learning this 
sound, but it must be remembered that It Is only a starting 
point. It is extremely important that the lips be rounded 
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from the beginning of the syllable in which it occurs to avoid any kind of 
on-glide , 



inacceptable, for it results in the suppression of the difference between 
words like: muette/mouette , lui/Louis . Care must be taken not to make [ip 
too long; the result being a vowel sound, and not a semi-vowel. 

Examples for practice: 

(y): ,su> vu, tu, sur , pure , nul . lune, cruche , murmure , ulule r, 

sulfureux , roouillure , humour , humeur , usuel, survenu , surplus , 
surdite , sous-cutan^ , jouf f lu , soulllure , soudure , brfllure , 
secouru , bourru , cousu , moulu , Hulhouse , 

I'ps hout , suicide , truite, buisson, 

French /u/ 

French /u / is a high back-rounded oral vowel. Its distinctive features 
are revealed by the following pairs: 

high with respect to /o/: mou/mot , fou/faux , f roOte/crotte . douter/doter , 
pour t ant /port ant : back with respect to /y/: (see /y/); back-rounded with 
respect to /i /: (see /if). 

Like /y/, /u/ occurs in two forms • as a syllabic sound, a vowel [u] 
and as a non-syllable semi-vowel [w)« The use of one or the other is generally 
regulated by the phonic context: [w] only occurs before a vowel, and is es- 
pecially frequent before the vowel /a/. Examples: tol ( twa] , ouest [west], 
pofele (pwal), aolns (u) appears finally and before a consonant: pou 

tpu], poule [pul]. However, [u] may also occur, in certain cases before a 
vowel. However, in all these cases, the occurrence of [u] or [w] (cf. [y]- 
[i|]) is always either predictable, or else, without incidence upon the 
meaning of a given word in those 

0 



In a parallel manner, the confusion 
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contexts where one or the other may appear. For these reasons, 

(u) and [w] may be considered to stand to each other in relation 
of variants rather than that of distinct phonemes. 

Before a vowel, It has already boon assorted, there are a 
number of cases vhcro(u), and not (w) appears, (u) alone occurs 
when the syllablo boglns with a consonant group ending In r or 
orouosr.o. brouetto [pruos, bruet]. However, when the following 
vowel is /a/ or /o/, the semi-vowel [w] Is heard t frold (fRva), 
droit (dRwa), plovo r [plwaje), groin (gRve), etc. 

In some cases, (u) and (w) ore equally possible before a vowel. 

As 'for / 1/ and /y/, this situation arioos particularly when a morpheme 
boundary falls botwaon tbo phoneme /u/ and the following vowel. 

This doublo possibility litavlco concerns mainly verb forms and 
dorived words. Thus, for cxacplo, vorb forms like iou»r . 

^ouono. ioualt, etc. oro ooalyeoblo into two successive morpheme si 
1ou»nr. lou-ona. lounit . Those may bo pronouncod as either one- 
syllablo words with the cod iv oval (v): (eve), frvo), etc., or 
o Iso o» (£uo), (Sub), in two eyllablos. The syllable division 
parallole hare a corphoco division. This accounts for a two 
syllablo form troun [tftua] (os distinct from trots (tRwa])^\ 
but the Cora would probably ccund (tl.ua) in Paris if it were not 
a "passe simple" which dooo cot belong to everyday epeech. 

Other verba of ibis scca type cro: douer. roucr. louer. nouor. 
renouer. vouer, avonsr, davouar. bafouer , araadouer. tatouer. 
r&lculr. otc. Kouoa, too, may ba treated io the aame manner: 

Cor exnap lo, worde liko rwette. glrouette. bouce rouet, tatouage. 
lounge , which aro, or seen to bo, worda analytable into a radical 
and a suffix, and also some words that aro not analytable, like 
Rouen, eonhait . Hovovor, in Parisian speech, the tendency is 
to use tbo semivowel (w) before a vowel in those *isee where a 
double choice le possible. Speakers from many provinces tend to 
use (u) more ofton in contexts where a double choice 

exists. 

The syllabic sound (u) is a puro tonsa vowel. For its 
production the lips are tease and vell*rounded. At tbe esaa 
time tbs tongue ie drawn back and tbo back of tbo tonguo is 
roised high tcaCord tbo soft 



palate aod held tense. 

French [u] is generally equated with English (uuj. The 
lettor differs by Ite diphthongal character from the Prench 
sound which Is novor characterised by a movement of the speech organs. 
Also, tbo Initial tongue position for English^] is lower than that 
of the French £u3* Tbo general muscular tension of the articulating 
organs is considerably greator for French (u) and, quite 
important, the lips aro veil protruded, touch more than in English, 
and forming a vory cm 11 rounded orifice. 

The non*oyllabic variant (v] has approximately tho same 
tonsuo and lip position ao {uj. It may be described at a very 
abort (u), which cannot by itself carve aa a syllable nuclous, and 
which has aevcral consonantal charactorletlco. The duration of tbo 

•oued to that of a consonant rather than that of a vowel (cotq>ere 

nolsse - place) . At the samo time, {wj le generally produced 

with greater friction than (u): with the ilp opining somowhat 

loss than for (u); oleo, the tongue position may be slightly 

higher. Ebglloh (wj is undo with spooch organs that aro much 

lots tonea and with a noticeably lcaa rounded 

lip position. Although the 8toup, consonant + w exists In 

Engllch ae In twill, oueen. tweet, dwarf, twain, etc., thore 

are Etglloh speakers who uco a tv) that la too long, too Ux or 

with e tonguo position that is too lov for Prench. In this case, French 

hearore petcalve an £*llko vowel end not tbolr (v): Baglisb* 

spooking characters on Fronch tmaic-hall stages ere supposed to 

•ey rroa (moa), for iftoi. _toa ItoaJ for to I (twaj. 

Mid Vowale 

Fronch hat throo basic kinds of mid vowels: front*sproad, 
front* rounded and back*rouadod« It has already bean shown that 
all types of Fronch procent a nlnlaua of three degrees of opening, 
and, in all contexts, at loast one aid vowel of each of these 
types Is phonemic ally distinct from a high vowel of the same position 
of articulation and from a low vowel. Mid vows Is of each type are 
charecterlkod by 
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considerable difference* in sound quality due essentially to 
different degrees - o£ °P cnln 8* Those difference* nay have phonemic 
value or not. This may depend l) upon the particular phonemic habits of 
the speaker and 2) upon the content in which these occur. 



In dealing with the old vowels, it is necessary to consider 
them l) from the point ef view of the individual speaker in order to 
dcLercluc the nuebor and type of aid pbonctees which he uses in his 
speech and which may vary froa speaker to speaker, and 2) £r<xn the point 
of view of the French* speak log community and the requirements of 
intcrcoamunication, which Includes the pedagogic*! problem of teaching 
. nld vowels: what to teach - what is acceptable. 

In order to approach those questions methodically, two major 
possibilities mu at bo examined: l) tuc case of speakers who use the 
basic system of vowel phonemes and who have only one mid vowel phoneme 
of each type and 2) the cases of speakers who have more than one mid 
vowel phoneco of each type. In tbla Latter case, the phonemic 
difference between these is not on the saoe plane as that existing 
botveon the basic vowels, for the old vovcla of the 6aoe type do not 
recoin distinct f rca each other in ail phonic contexts, and they may 
bo represented os o subset of phonccoe related to a 
baslo vowel phones*. 

f 

French /e/ 

The basic veval /e/ may be defined as front*sprcad mid oral. Ita 
phones lc indope ndonco may be established by the following comparisons t 
^yie lever than the high vowel fij\ ^sce 

/^ie higher than the low vowel /i/: ralc /rot, alnco/annee , fete /fat, 
tec/ sac. balgno/bfficte # falhle/fablc, be ton/baton , pcrler/p^rleg j 
/^io spread with respect to/f # i paix/peu, tcrre / cocur . EXs/prcy^, 
telle/ seuio. f lalrcns/f leuron ; 

/yi* front-spread with respect to ^ t hc /tot, ferro/forra , 
chqf/cMuf fc . errea / aurea « f enter/ forcer • 

/cf it oral with respect fcte / fclntc . tcioi/tclnitr 
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Southern and many non-metropolitan speakers 
generally bavo in their speech only one front-spread oral aid 
vowel phoneme, which bee two principal variants: a low mid variant (<j) 
which occurs in checked syllables (l.e. ending in a consonant) and a 
high front-spread vowel If} which occurs in free syllables (i.e. ending 
\ 'ttb tbo vowel): examples with (<): fcnnlere (f<jraj<jr), press e fpRtjs], 
lUv, e (ij »k], esperc (ij«?p<jU), etc.; examples with (f): pre (pR$), epee 
[epfe j, praceder (precede), etc. The proper uso of these variants 
according to this simplo contextual principle la largoly sufficient 
for cooaunicatien within the frame of Preach atd is In no way on 
indication of a foreign accent. Teachers and students, when in doubt 
concerning the choice in a givon word between (o J and (^) may safely 
apply thio rule, which many cpaclallsto of French pronunciation consider 
to reprouont a baole tendency of tha languago. It la never wrong; it 
is rather e lfcait of tolerance* 



XIa Tbia usage, however, in not general. Most speakers of Central and Northern 
specially Parisians, distinguish between two end sometime* three aid vowole 
of tbo typo a (see cy stone tva and three). It is one of the feature# 
which characterise tha Parisian style of speech. 



Unlike the pbooemle distinction bolding between the baelc vowole, 

the phonemic distinction between • high aid /e/ end e low aid /e/ is 

K*M.V 

generally Halted to one centextgHo final froe syllables, that ia, word 

or word-group final position 

• • 

a 

In other cc-tcsrt o, tha difference between these vowels 

cannot serve to keep words apart; 

they stand rather In a relation of contextual or optional variance. Such 
distinction Halted to one or only cot tain contexts is e neutral- 

liable phonemic distinction (or opposition), the relationship involved 
here is a particularly lot irate one, and Is, indeed felt to be such 
by French speakers. It la very different from the relation existing 
between Preach fff and French fif which also diffor froa each other 
by one degree of ope&lty. idea, this relation i* not at ell comparable 
to that existing between a and ejl in English, whose indistinct ion can 
be a hindrance to Intelligibility (for instance i fcot/made, bell/batl , 
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let/late , etc., are never confused). 

If on the level of the Individual speaker, the phonemic distinction 
between /p/ and /p/ can be indisputably established through the analysis 
of the speech of many Parisian and standard French speakers, the 
situation on the social level Is more blurred. The status of the phonemic 
distinction considered from an overall social point of view Is not far 
removed from that of variants. For even In word- final position, no 
sharp line can be drawn between words containing /p/ finally and those 
containing /p/ In this position. The Inventory of words containing, one 
or the other varies from speaker to speaker. Still, word flnai-d of the 
spelling Is always pronounced /p/. A wide-spread distinction Is made among 
verb forms: the infinitive (aimer), and the past participle ( almd ) , forms of 
verbs belonging to what Is traditionally called the first conjugation, are 
pronounced with {e] and the conditional and Imperfect forms (- als , -alt, 
- alent ) with { p3 . Most speakers also differentiate words like prd/prSt , 
crde/crale , rd/rale , thd/tale, gud/guet , etc,, but (e) may be heard In sll 
of these words. In any case, In final free syllables (e) is much more fre- 
quent than {p). This situation permits considerable latitude with respect 
to teaching and learning the phonemic distinction In question, The rate 
of speech Is not particularly relevant to the maintenance or not of the 
distinction between /p/ and /p/, 

In contexts where the distinction between fp] and [ p) Is not 
phonemic, that Is, non-flnally, their occurrence may be regulated In several 
different manners: 

1) According to the nature of the syllable: p in free syllables 
hd-bd-td fp-bp-tp), prd-cd-dd [pRp-sp-dp] and e In checked syllables 
cer-bdre (spR-bpR), esplce (ps-pps], etc. This ptlnclple of altemance 

Is by far the most usual one observed. It exists not only 

0 
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In the mass of isolated words, but is also found within verb conjugations 
and families of derived words. For instance, in verba of the type c6der 
(16ser, ljcher , c£16brer , tfiter, pgcher , etc.), we have je c6de , tu cgdes , 
etc. [s^d], nous cAderons [sfd-rS] (hero the spelling -b- does not represent 
[ 9 ]), etc. with [f] in checked syllables, but c6d6, cfder , c6dez [se-de], 
cgdons [sf-dd], 11 c6dalt , etc, [s|-df] with [^] in free syllables, This 
principle is also applied by many speakers to cover many, or even all, verbs 
in which a front- spread mid vowel occurs sometimes in a ton-final free 
syllable, sometimes in a checked (final) syllable; for Instance: baisser, 
lalsser , balser , cess ^r , roller , ffeler , embfeter , seller , sceller , salgner , 
gutter , aimer , fSter , forms of the verb mettre : metteg . mettons , etc. It 
al so applies to non-verbal forms: maltre (mftr] but maltresse [mf-trfs], 
l ettre [ If tr) but lettr6 [l*trf), bfete (bft] but b&tise (bf-tia). This 
automatic phonetic alternation should not be confused with the morphological 
(grammatical) altem&nce that exists for verbs of the type lever (je lfeve 
[lfv]): nous levons [lv0])« The principle of phonetic alternance may coexist 
with other principles. For instance, many speakers use the low mid (e) before 
a following ftf even in a free syllable a|r|Ja-f-rf], perron [pf-rd] where 
others have [ f ) . 

2) Another principle that may determine the appearance of (f) in a 
free syllable is that of analogy. The tendency, here, is to conserve every- 
where in a verb conjugation or in derived words, the vowel appearing in the 
simple form of the word in the final syllable. Thus, on the analogy of 
(Je) ces8e (sfs), a speaker may say cesser (sf-sf], both forms containing 
tf] and not (sf*8f ), also possible *. n accord with the contextual rule, 
likewise, m4trage with (f) on the analogy of m fetre , etc. The speaker has thus 
a choice between automatic alternation and analogy. 

T) With some speakers the degree of opening of some vowels may be 
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determined by that ot the vowel of the following syllable. According to this 
principle, when the vowel of the final ayllable of a word is low mid (^, p, $) 
or low (a, 6), a front-spread oral mid vowel appearing in the preceding sylla- 
ble will be low mid [^]. When, on the contrary, the vowel of the final sylla- 
ble is high mid (f, <f, q) or high (i, u, y) , it is the high mid variety [^] 
that occurs: thus press ez would be [pre-se] but p ressant would be [pre-sA], 

It has been observed that there are some speakers who do just the opposite 
and dissimilate . 

4) Spoiling: many persons pronounce wordo containing the 
group ai as in baisscr , laisser. balsor , etc. rogularly with lq]. 

Pov Frcnchran different iato between the - rai of the first person 
singular of the future and the - rala of the conditional, both 
going pronouncod /-re;/ by a izajority of those who distinguish /$/ 
and /q/. 

In final free eyllabloo, wbero /<f/ and /q/ are distinct 
phone»aeo, ia distinctly higher than (qj. In non-final 
oyllabloo wfcaro thair difference doao not have a distinctive 
voluo, ($] io lose high ac4 {q] loos low. Sometimes ••those are 
perceived os quite distinct, but ofton they may bo considered 
practically to fall together. This intermediate sound is referred 
to in booko on French phonatico as aid £ (c tsoyoa). 

Free the above observations, it seems clear that there is 
considerable latitude in the use of these variants in non-final 
oyllableo. Each has its advantages for teaching: the contextual 
principle io mechanical, and la nppllod according to phonetic 
form of tha syllable; whereas the analogical principle is also 
easily applied but io linitod to certain parte of tt j vocabulary. 

Ail the doviotiono from the contextual rule concoia actually the 

use of [fj in free oyllobleo. And it nay be asserted that the 
onJ.y roal impossibility is the uoo of [pj in final checked syllables. 
In non-final checked syllables it io found in elovor fjl-vj] on th8 
analogy of present indicative oingular eleve Iplq-v). 

In addition to the phonemic distinction between /pi sed 
/o/, corns epoakers also dif forontiato betveon a phor. ' o / and a 

phoneme /e/, which distinguish pairs of words like: vn with 

/$/ and nett re with /§/, rei nq or rgno and renno , bal ad belle , 
rem and Jjittge . ate. 

This distinction exists onh i final 




checked oyllobloo. Pooplo who do not have this distinction 
pronounce oil such pairs alike. Among those who do make the 
distinction, tbo number ond inventory of words containing one or 
ths othor phoneno io varioblo from speaker to speaker. The 
distinction io froquon*- in the Opooch of Parisians of the older 
generation but oven thero it io not goneral. It seems best to 
dioponco vith toaching it to non-nativo studonts of French, 
to consign it to the doi'min of pooolvo knowledge and to recommend 
[q] in all cases. Or oloe to tor.ch it as an op/ional distinction 
which nay bo called up when requirod for purposes of emphasis or 
clarity. In 'act, oc=o Pronch opookers treat the difference 
precisely in th io Conner, 



The French front-spread mid vowels are all tense pure voweld. 

The difference between French /f/ and French /^/ is essentially one of 
degree of opening while the difference between French /^/ and French /£/, 
where it exists, is essentially one of length , although it may be accompanied 
by a somewhat lower tongue position for /|/. The English front-spread vowel3 
have their distinctness assured by other differences than these. If English 
/e/ may be considered as a simple pure vowel, laxer than its French counter- 
parts, English /ejL/ is a long nucleus, generally diphtongal in nature. The 
difference in the degree of opening of English /e/ and that of the first 
wlement of English /ei/ may not be particularly great; it is not, in any 
case, the sole distinguishing feature. English /e^/ is a long nucleus often 
pronounced as a diphthong with a centering glide. 

The mariner in which English speakers tend to substitute these 
English sounds for French mid vowels usually depends upon the context. 

In English, the long nucleus /ei/, which occurs finally is the general 
substitute for French mid vowels in final position. This is quite ob- 
jectionable, not only for phonetic reasons such as the long diphthongal 
nature of the sound, but also because it results in a confusion between 
”13“ ^h /e/ and /e j /: osd/oseille , cr£5/creil , etc. In 
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positions other than final, English /ei/ usually tends to replace 
Prench nid vowels when they aro phonetically long: beige , chaise, 
and generally before (zj; nv* is on, r glson . However, the long open 
variety of French /q/ that occurs before r is generally identified 
with English /e^/. 

It is longer than Prench q; it is 
often accompanied by a r-oound that is not the French lR), or 
eloo the r-sound io oaitted entirely: fermt as [fe^m]. 

English /o/ io a usual substitute for Prench /q/ when it is 
short and not final. It in also often used to replace [?) in 
non-'final syllables: cedcr, preter in contexts where [q] is 
relatively short. English /o/ io a slightly higher vowel than 
Pronch /q/, and has a laxor articulation, noticeable with respect 
to lip -opr cad log. It io useful to noto, hovovor, that Pronch 

bonroro intorprot English /e/ os their Pronch /q/. 

Tbs mid vowels do not develop an intervening glide when a 
vowel sound follows: crecr io pronounced, not (krojej as English 
6peakero tend to say, but IkRe-e) with a slight 

weakening which marks the passage from one vovol to the other: 
the lipo and tonguo mate no’ movement practically. Likewise, 
re o 1 is not [Rqjql} but lRo _ ql3* 



Prench /o/ 

The basic vovel/e/io a back-roundcd mid vowel, which in all 
contexts remains distinct from all the other phonemes of French. Its 
phonemic independence nay be shown by the following comparisons: 

,'ty io lower than the high vove 1 /vf. 

jo j is higher than the low vowel jsj-. benu /bpc , bord /b arre , bol/bal , 
porto z /parte»; 

/c/ is bock with respect to the front-rounded vowel pot/peu^ 
poro /pour , jaune / j eunc , aotto / r-oute . evaporp/ ap.cuyg ^ 

Joj in oral with respect to the nasal vowel jej: bca u /bon , h note / ho n tLg , 
fn>jsso / fonco . beauto/honto . 
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I. As for /e/, not a few Southern and non-metropolitan speakers have 
only one mid back-rounded vowel phoneme, as in the basic system, The 
variants of this phoneme are a high mid [9] in free syllables and a low mid 
[9] in checked syllables: je chome with [9], vous chftme with [9], je chauffe 
with [9], vous chauffez with [9], However, this kind of pronunciation does 
not conform to the norms of standa*a pronunciation. It does not sound 
foreign however, but provincial. An effort should be made by foreign 
learners to avoid this. In Parisian French and in standard French generally, 
there are two back rounded mid vowel phonemes: one high /p/, one low /p/. 

As in the case of the subsets of /e/, these phonemes do not remain distinct 
from each other in all positions. For this reason, French speakers feel 
these sounds to be very closely allied; their difference is not comparable 
to a difference between basic phonemes, and failure to distinguish them is 
not a very serious hindrance to communication in French. Yet the non- 
existence of this distinction in a person's speech is much more readily 
perceived by speakers of Parisian- type French than the non-existence of 
the distinction between /p/ and /p/. 

The phonemic distinction between /p/ and /p/ does not exist in word- 
final position: only [9] occurs, pot , seau , tot , metro, syllables: saute/sotte , 
pole /Paul , paume/pomme , saule/sol , etc. Some Southern speakers do distinguish 
between these but by using a long [9] in the former and a short [9] in the 
latter. There are two cases where a phonemic distinction is not possible. 

When the consonant closing the checked syllable is /z/ only [9] occurs in this 
position: rose , £Ose, cause , chose . When the consonant following the vowel 
is /r/ only [9] is heard: port , tort , lors , Maure, dors , gorge , porte . 

In non-final syllables the phonemic distinction exists but it is 
somewhat less chearcut than in final checked syllables. In many 
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cases, the appearance of [9] or [9] is motivated, that is, predictable, or else 
constitutes a variaticn that has no effect upon the identity of a given word. 
However, it remains that both [9] apd [9] may occur in phonetically identical 
contexts, in this type of syllable and may keep words apart. 

Examples of words which are kept apart by the difference between /y/ and 
/<5 / occurring in non-final syllable are beautg /bott£ , cSt£/cot£ , peausserie / 
poterie , These are all words derived by the addition of a suffix to a 
simple form: beau /botte , c8te/cote , peau /pot , where a vowel of the type 
[o] occurs in a final syllable. The vowel of the simple form tends to be 
maintained everywhere. However, the use of [9] or [9] in non- final syllable 
can only be deduced from that of the simple form in that appears in a 
checked syllable as in the words botte , c 3 te , cote . In verb forms and 
other kinds of families of derived words, the analogy is frequently applied: 
je chauffe and all fcrms of the verb chauffer with /p/; other verbs of this 
type: chSmer , 3 ter , frSler , f aucher , etc,: je sonne with [9] and all forms 
of this verb with [9]: other verbs of this type: rSsonner , voler , loger , 
coter , roter , noter , hotter , etc. Likewise: ( haut ) haute with [9] and 
hautain, hauteur , also with [9]; on the other hand, sot with a final [9], 
but sotte [sot] with [9] in the final checked syllable and likewise sottise 
with [9] . 

This principle concerns only derived words. There are, however, 
other principles founded upon the position or the nature of the syllable, 
which concern mainly words not formed by derivation or belonging to a 
verb conjugation but which may also apply to certain of these, 

A tendency of Parisian- type French is to use the low mid [9] in 
all non-final syllables of underived words: docile , bocal , erronfe , joli , 
solell , solide , etc. have [9] in free syllables. This 
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been extended to come derived words: polnirc Is usually pronounced with 
Jo) in cpitc of polo with [oj; likewise, cotc.iu In spite of cote . Another 
tendency which cay conflict with those already described results from 
the spelling: tba written nu, o, can arc often identified 

with the sound (oj. ' Also vowel harmony may be a factor. What is im- 
portant to remember is that none of these tendencies is general and 
that considerable variation exists for the pronounclation of many 
words: for Instance, coto.lette , otago, hotel . . au tobus , 

^utorlsation have no cany different and "correct" pronunciations os 
they hove (o]'o. It to rare to find universal adherence to any one 
principle. Tho existence in an individual's speech of tbc phonemic 
distinction o/q U clear especially in final checked syllables but 
from the standpoint of the speech community there is no sharp delineation 
between the two. This does not hinder communication among French 
speakers; in many respects it may bo said to characterize rather a 
stylo of cpcoch. 



Tho phonetic difference between (oj and fo ] in the speech of 
Parisians is a complex one. French phoneticians are generally agreed 
that the primary difference is ono of dogreo of opening, but this 
difforcnco is often accompanied by: 1) a difference of tongue position: 

(9) has a tongue position that is relatively further back than that of 
Jo}. In fact, [oj often bao a tongue position, which, although con- 
sidered back, approaches, that of a central vowel, which explains why Americar 
English speakers often identify it as their vowel of but . 

Tfcero aro oven French speakers who pronounce [0} with a tongue position 

it* as 

co for front, that many French hearers perceive^ 10J. This latter 
pronounclation Id cot recommended, but It docs underline tho fact that 
French [q], unlike English^/ (as in but) is a rounded vowel even 
though tho lip protrusion may in many cases not be particularly great; 

2) a -difforcnco of length especially in final checked syllabloo. 

Kero (o) has a length ccmparablo to that of Jo) only before ( pore 
JporJ, nord (nor ])a context in which (9] does not occur in standard 
pronounclation. When y&/and lot occur in exactly the same 
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context, /p/ is longer ( saute [ sftt] /sotte [spt], pole [ pfrl] /Paul [ppl]). 

In final free syllables [p] is short ( pot ) . In non- final syllables, length 
differences are little apparent or inexistent and may be disregarded for 
teaching purposes. 

The English vowel nuclei considered equivalents for French o are the 
long nuclei /oy/, /og / and the short nucleus /a/. The use of English /oji/ in 
place of French o is very objectionable because of its diphthongal character, 
and especially iiword final position where French vowels are short. Also, 
French <j is made with lips that are much more protruded than for the 
beginning of English /o^/, English /o^ / is ofcen substituted for French 
/p/.when this sound occurs before an /r/ that ends a syllable ( clore [klpr], 
c orps [kpr]). However, a frequent English tendency is to replace the French 
group [pr] by English /o£/ dropping the /r/. This is hardly commendable. 

The French sound is never as low as the English sound, nor as back; it has less 
lip rounding and no off-glide. 

When French [p] occurs short, it is very often identified with 
American English /a/, the vowels sound of English but , cud, fuss , etc. As 
a matter of fact, the tongue positions of the two sounds are indeed rather 
close, but their lip position is not the same. The English sound is made 
with neutral lips but the French sound is always made with somewhat rounded 
lips, and also with greater tension than the English sound. The word bun 
pronounced by an American in a French context would undoubtedly pass for 
French bonne , but this does mean that the vowel sound used would be the correct 
one , 
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Besides these identifications based upon phonetic similarity, spelling 
and the analogy of English words that are written the same as French words and 
have approximately the same meaning may be a source of error: French Paul 
pronounced as English Paul ; French causer /cyz<*/ pronounced with the vowel 
of English cause /o*/ } French horrible [yribl] with the vowel of English 
horrible* 



French 141 

In all kinds of French at least one front-rounded mid vowel of the 
type [4] is phonemically distinct from other vowel phonemes in all contexts. 
Its phonemic independence may be shown by the following comparisons: 141 is 
lower than the high vowel /y/: (see /y/); mid 141 is higher than the low 
vowel /e/: peu/pas , peur/par , meurtre/martre , viuille/vaille 3 cueillez /caillez 
141 is front with respect to the back vowel /o/: (see to/); 141 is rounded 
with respect to the spread vowel /e/t (see /e/); 141 is oral with respect 
to the nasal vowel 141 (insofar as 141 exists as a distinct phoneme in a 
given person 1 s speech: (see 14/): jeu /j eun , eux /un. 

I* In most respects, the behavior of /4f is parallel to that of /o/, 
but with certain differences. As in the case of /o/ and /e/, speakers from 
the outlying regions previously defined, have only one phoneme 141 * A 
high variety [^] occurs in free syllables and a low variety [^] in checked 
syllables: voeu , peu with [<^] and peur, soeur , f leuve , oauvre with 
II. Many speakers of standard French seem to distinguish between two 
phonemes of this type. However, this distinction is much less clearcut than 
that existing for to /. The use of [ and [^], even for speakers who make a 
phonemic distinction in certain cases, Is regulated in great t by the 
context, or is without effect upon the identity of a given word. 
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In word-final position, as in peu. creux . only (0) occurs. 

In final checked syllablo a distinction is sometimes made: leune (jj\ 
and jeflne with [0] veulent with [0] and voulc with (0), the difference, which 



moano of length: short [c}J oo opposed to long [0], but this distinction 
Is far from general; many speakers pronounce them all with an [<£j of 
oone duration. . Most specialists inform us that [0] occurs regularly 
in final checked oyllobloo before / t / , /tr/, /d/, and /k/ as in 



heard in neutre. feutre . In Parisian usage, it is [0 J that ie 



board in the very froquont - eas e ending ( creuse . heurcuse. Meuse) . 
and in Maubeuge. 

In non-final syllables, the use of {0] or [0) is generally 

* • 

determined by one of several factors of a predictable natuco: 

1) A contextual principle: (0) in free syllables: leucemic, 



heurter . 2) An analogical principle: in vorbal conjugations or 
in dorived words, the (0] or [0] occurring in a final syllable is 

« I 

maintained whether the non-final syllable in which it dccurs is 
checked or free: leune - raleunlr , peuple - peupler with f0], whereas 
speakers who apply principle 01 use [0} for the second term of the 
pairs given. 3) Vowel harmony (oco French /e/). 

The application of these principles varies from speaker 
to speakor, and a glvon speaker may not apply any one of these 
rysteautf;lcally. This results in considerable latitude of 
pronunciation. For purpoco of pedagogy, several possibilities may 
be retained. depending on how much one relies on the two conflicting 
principles: contextual and analogical. 




here has phonemic value, being with some speakers emphasized by 



plan to, neutre. Fade. Pgptateuque. but a long (0) is frequently 



0 



pneumonic, leudi: [<jj in chocl;cd syllables: meurtr IsJLj 

O' 
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like the front-rounded vowel French /y/, [qf] and [^] have no close 
counterpart in English, A starting point for obtaining this sound from 
English speakers is to ask them to try to pronounce [ ^] and [p] with well 
rounded lips. However, this can only be a starting point-a learning device, 
English speakers often substitute tor French 141 , English /&/, the 
vowel of the words but , fur , which is not acceptable. This English sound 
is made with a much more retracted tongue position than French /4/, and 
without lip rounding, a fundamental feature of French 141 • 

Examples for practice: pen , feu , ceux , queue , preux , creux , noeud , 
boeuf s , oeufs, picu , suel , oeuf , soeur , f leur , pleurez , j eune , meurtre , 
meute, neutre , creuse , Meuse , heureux , heureuse , peureux , peureuse , pleureur, 
orgueilleux , mousseux , pluvieux , mgticuleux , peur/pore /p£re , seul /sol /sel , 
jou/Jo /jct , 

French /a/ 

The basic vowel /a/. In all types of French, at least one low 
oral vowel is phonemically distinct, in all contexts, from the other 
vowel phonemes of the language. The phonemic independence of the basic 
vowel may ve shown by the following comparisons: /a/ is lower than /e/: 

(see /e/); low /a/ is lower than /o/: (see /o/); /a/ is lower than /4/t 
(see /4/)\ /a/ is oral with respect to the low nasal vowel /a/: bas /banc , 
chaton/chatons , matez/mentex , patin / pantin . Some speakers have only one phoneme 
of this type; others have two. 
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Speakers who have only one phoneme of this type is their speech use a sound 
with a tongue position that is central or slightly front of central in all 
contexts, For purposes of language teaching this has the advantage of 
simplicity, and it does conform to the speech of certain Parisian speakers. 
However, most specialists of French pronunciation still recommend a dis- 
tinction between two low oral phonemes, one front, one back: /&/ and /£/ 
respectively, a distinction still frequent in the speech of Parisians, The 
phonemic independence of the two may be confirmed by the following com- 
parisons: l£ /las , rat /ras , patte/pflte , chasse/chSsse, malle / m&le 3 aller / 
hSler ; in speech where the distinction exists, /&/ is more frequently used 
than /£/. 

Unlike the mid vowels whose distinction as phonemes is limited to 
certain contexts, no such contextual limitation can be established for /&/ 
and I'kl in the speech of those persons who make the distinction g Both 
occur in the most varied contexts. However, if the phonemic distinction 
is established clearly in the speech of a given individual, the situation 
on the social or community level is different. Some speakers do not make 
this distinction at all. Among those who make the distinction, there are 
considerable variations from person to person, i.e. the use of [A] or [3] 
in a particular word is often not c ixed; /A/ or /&/ in the word inventories 
containing one or the other. Some speakers say, for example, cadre, Jacques , 
g agner with /A/, others pronounce the same words with /A/. Communication 
between speakers is thereby in no wise hindered: the context serves to 
dissipate any confusion caused by the homonymy of words. From the point of 
view of the speech community, the difference between /A/ and /&/ bears 
resemblance to an optional variation. For many speakers the distinction 
between /A/ and /&/ is a discretional one that they can all up voluntarily 

O 
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as a sort of supplementary clarifying element, particularly in words 
containing the spelling &me, p&te , p&le , etc, 

Phoneticians describe the difference between [ &] and [&} as a 
difference between a front low vowel and a back low vowel. For this degree 
of opening the lop position - spread or rounded - plays no distinctive role: 
their lip position is slightly spread for [k] and neutral for [&]. The 
difference between a front and a back tongue position especially in final 
checked syllables (as in p5te ) is often accompanied by a difference in length: 
/k/ is generally longer than /&/, In word-final position all vowels are 
considered short and in non-final position these length differences may be 
disregarded. In some speech, the difference in length may well be the pri- 
mary distinguishing feature, replacing that of tongue position. For 
speakers who have only one '/a/ phoneme, the length differences are contex- 
tually determined in the same general manner as the other vowels of French. 

From the practical pedagogical standpoint, it seems best not to 
insist upon the distinction between /&/ and /£/. If the teacher feels that 
it must be taught, it seems wise to limit the distinction to final syllables 
( lk/las , patte/p3te ) . French /&/ and /&/ are generally identified by English 
learners of French with English [ as], [a] and [a$], the open nuclei of 
English. The particular substitution made depends upon the phonic context or 
may be suggested by the spelling. In final position, only [ a$] occurs in 
English aid this is the sound English speakers tend to use in this position 
for both French /h/ and French /&/. English [a^] differs from both of 
these French sounds in this context because of the more or less perceptible off- 
glide, and by its length. The tongue position of English [ a^] is further back 
than that of French /&/; it Is much closer to that of French /&/. In final 
checked syllables, French /&/ is generally long, parallel to the English 
nucleus [ a^] . However, care must be taken not to introduce the English 
off-glide and use the laxer position of the organs: the quality of the vowel 

q 1 of English arm (for those who do not pronounce the r) is often almost 

FRir 

Baa French £rme ; English part almost like French p&te . The substitution of 
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English [a^.] for French [a] in checked syllables Is not accep abl '-’dents 

should be warned not to use it before r. 

English /® /, the vowel sound of hat , rat , Is another f cequen substitute 
which occurs in checked syllables in place of French /a/. For Frc ’c' /h/ the 

lips arc only very slightly spread, much less than for English /or / . onpare: 
English pat - French patte , English mass - French masse , English tn t - French 
tape , which are not pronounced alike. 

English /a/, the vowel of words like hot , spot , Bonny vhicl vn many 
kinds of English Is not the same as the vowel sound of card , i • cause 

of Its shorter length but also because of a somewhat more central tongue 
position, may pass for a fairly acceptable substitute for central French /a/ 

Its tongue position Is more back. But many (American) English speakers also 
use here a sound that falls rather In the range of French /&/. 

French /a/ is never reduced to [c»] In unstressed syllables: for 
example: French pslttacose Is pronounced [psltakoz]. Also on the basis of 
the English pronunciation of a word like barricade (baodkeld], some English 
speakers may be tempted to pronounce the corresponding French word as 
[bafckad] Instead of (baRlkad). 

Nasal Iced Vowels . 

French has nasalized vowels which are distinct phonemes from oral 
vowels. With regard to their distinctive function, they stand, for all 
practical purposes, on the same level as oral vowelSj and it is advisable 
to consider them homogeneous and unitary phonemes. It is to be kept in mind 
that in spite of the notation used, the nasalized vowels do not have exactly the 
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same position of articulation as any of the oral vowels. For English-speaking 
students especially, the independence of nasalized and oral vowels should be 
emphasized. Nasalized vowels exist in English, but only as variants of oral 
vowels when these occur before a nasal consonant; for example: in words like 
don 1 t , man , etc. Sometimes even, English speakers suppress the nasal consonant 
entirely and pronounce only a nasalized vowel; in such cases their pronoun- 
ciation of the vowel of the English word don 1 1 differs relatively little from 
that of the French word dompte . In English, a nasalized vowel is never 
phonemically distinct from the sequence: vowel nasal consonant (m,n). The 
occurrence of a nasalized vowel here is mechanical-conditioned-and the English 
speaker has no conscious control over its occurrence. The French speaker, on 
the contrary, controls perfectly the difference between a nasalized vowel and 
and oral vowel. The difference between the two may serve to keep French 
words apart: bas /banc , pot/pont , lin /laid . At the same time a nasalized vowel 
in French Is quite distinct from a vowel followed by a nasal consonant, as 
shown by the fact that a word like canton (kito] is distinct from caneton 
[kantd], It may be remarded that nasal vowels do not often occur before 
nasal consonants; such an occurence suggests the existence of a morpheme 
boundary between the nasalised vowel and the following m or n: enneig£ , 
emmener , en avant , etc.; the words ennu 1 , ennuyer , however, hardly lend them- 
selves to such an analysis. 

The nasalised vowels of French correspond only to the low and lew 
mid oral vowels. The phoneticians who are Interested In presenting "correct" 
l.e. traditional speech always list four nasalised vowels: /4/, /*/, /&/, !$l . 
However, many speakers, especially Parisians, do not distinguish between l$f 
and /0/, and pronounce only /£/, Today this confusion cannot be considered 
vulgar or popular, as a visit to the Sorbotine or to the palace of Justice 
reveals. Since this confusion results In a definite sloaliflcation It seems 
advantageous for pedagogical purposes to confine the distinction between /$/ 
and /£/ to the domain of passive knowledge. 




Nasal vowels are often difficult for English learners to produce 
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at will. They often ore roplocod by a more or lees nasalized 
vowel followed by a naool consonant (m), (n), fo]; this is not 
acceptable; although 0 general feature of Southern 

French ueego, it io widely considered ludicrous elsewhere. > 
For tho production of French nasalized vovols, the tongue must 
at no time be raicod oo high os to otop the passage of the 
air through the mouth, for this rcoults in the production of 
tbio parasitic nasal consonant. A way to test this is to 
pinch the noco, if all sound is arrested, this indicates 
that the tongue io too high. In all cases, in Fronch, the 
lovoring of tho voluu and the emission of the vowel sound 
must be simultaneous and perfoctly coordinated. 



French /c/ 

/c/is a front spread nasal vowel. Its phonemic independence may 
bo shown by the following ccapar icons: 

/a/is nasal with respect to^ quintc / qucte. ^scc (c$ fin/ fco. 
telnter/tetor * 

J of it mid (or better, non*low) with respect toja} bain/banc, 
feir.dre / fendro, plainte/piante j 

^e^is spread with respect the speech of those who 

distinguish between the two); emorelnt/cmprunt. etnprolnte/etnpruntc, 

iia/’Iunj . 

/V 1 * front-spread with respect to 'o^f bain/bon, qulnto / coopte, 
pincer/ponccr 4 



From the point of view of French, this sound is sometimes described 
at a nasalised (^]. However, ite tongue position is lower than for 
Preneh (q). For English speakers a practicel procedure is to nasalize 
the Engl lsbfat} sound (as in hat, cad, etc.). 



Fronch 

/*/ 



| 5 | 



is a back rounded nasal vowel, non-low. Its phonemic 



independence is shown by the following comparisons t 
nasel vith respect tofefi (tte 
ofl$ back* rounded with respect to ty 
*'ie back with respect to/jtf jenc/Je^; 
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^c^l$ non~lov with respect toja^ thon /t empo, bonte / hantc. 
poncer / pcnscr , 

The tongue position of this sound lies between that of French 
To) and English (c^J, somewhat closer to [oj than to (ooj, and can bo 
found by approximation. This sound is made with vell-rt vinded lips, 
relatively, about as much a3 for French [pj The Latitude of degree of 
opening is towards greater evening than Frcnchfp]; fcjpror.etinccd with the 
degree of opening of Freneb^o} sounds somewhat strange 

all French vowc JV. a pure vowel; it is never followed by a. diphthongal 

A 

glide: tho lip and tonguo positions remain stable throughout the 
emission of the sound: 1 t Is never {o'.:]. 



French /jJ/ 

A? already mentioned, this phoneme docs not 'jxiet In the speech 
of most Parisians^ The /<J/ has fused with /o/. The result is that 
pairs of words like brln and brun, Alain and alun, cmprclnt and emprunt, 
otc*, are pronounced alike, all w:ith the nasal vowel /n/. For the 
speakers who do make the distinction between the two the following 
comparisons may be established: 

jtj Is nasal with rocncct to /<jjl (see A*/)/ 



/»/*• front with respect to jo/ ^ecq }of\ j 



rounded with rccpect toje/^scc; 

($ Jis not-lov with rccpect to un/en. h umble / lunte / lnnte 

j$l may bo described phonetically as a nasalized (£]• For tho 
reasons 6tatcd above, it scene best not to teach this phoneme to English 
learnora of Fronch as an element to be ac<]ulrcd actively and to bo 
reproduced by them in tbeir French speech. Thus, tbe pronouociatlon 
of tbo Indefinite ottlclo utj would bo taught as /e/. This confusion 
of tho two phancaca coa hardly create difficulty for tho student, certainly 
no s>oro thar^t^e^o'frca^ existing bonophonous words of the language. 



French /a/ 

French flf is a low nasalised vovel. 
i *, ahovn by tho following comparisons: 



Its phc'heftlc independence 
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/3/ is nasal with respect to /a/: (see /a/); 

/a/ is low with respect to /d/, /o/, 141 '. (see /6/, /&/, /$/, respectively) . 

For practical purposes [a] may be considered a nasalized French /£/. 

Many French speakers use a sound with a somewhat higher tongue position than 
French [3], This, however, need not be imitated. In fact, the nasalization 
of the vowel Engl ish-speakers use in words like far , car , etc., passes quite 
well for French /&/, It is important to avoid nasalizing a sound of the type 
French /&/, which could be confused with /e/ (actually {3]). 

The neutral vowel fe], called variously 'e muet', ’ e instable’, 

' e caduc ' . 

The nature of thi9 vowel is quite unlike that of the vowel phonemes 
described above. In certain cases, it has phonemic value a9 shown by pairs 
of word9 like la blette/la belette . But in most of it9 occurrences, its use 
is either optional and intermittent or predictable from the context, that 
is, without clear phonemic value. Thi9 behavior has been discussed elsewhere 
(pp. 30.22 to 30.27 of present draft). 

French [d] i9 pronounced by a majority of French speakers as a front- 
rounded mid vowel of the type [ 4 ] . 0rthoepi9t9 often describe its tongue 
position as intermediate between that of [^] and ( ^] . However, thi9 sound 
varies from speaker to speaker and from context to context. The learner ha9 
several possibilities: 1) he may pronounce the sound indicated by orthoepists; 

2) he may pronounce like [^} so that pairs of word9 like: que /queue , me/ 
meu9, 9e/ceux , are pronounced the same or he may pronounce it like (^] so that 
breve t /bRavy / and the la9t two syllables of abreuvalt /abRdvf/ sound alike. 

This latitude is quite acceptable and avoids the necessity of learning a new 
sound; 3) he may use the unrounded vowel sound found in final position in the 
English words: sofa , china , villa , but preferably, with some lip rounding 
added. Care must be taken not to use the final sound of words like fur, her, 
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burr , as in the speech of persons who do not pronounce the final r in these 
words. This latter substitution is not perceived by French speakers as an 
acceptable equivalents . 

Because of the spelling, [e] is often confused by non-native speakers 
with /e / ; both are written with the letter e. This is particularly ob- 
jectionable; words like leve r, peser , crever , semi , breb ls, etc., all 
contain an [&] } not interchangeable with [<j] or [^]. 

[ b ] is the sound French speakers use when they hesitate in their 
speech, as when groping for a word. 
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Acccr.t and Intonatio n 

The feotureo of accent and intonation, 

are often claeaed tcgctbor under the nice of prosodic features. 
They characterize stretches of sound greater than individual 
phonemes, which have served as the central unite of the 
6tudy of the sounds of French. Accent is a feature superposed 
upon a syllablo integrated in a ecquenco of syllables, and 
intonation concerns larger segments of speech • from the etress 
group to the sentence. 

Accent 



Accent refors to the prominence given to a particular 
syllablo within a sequence in the epohon chain, the accented 
syllable contrasting with the unaccented syllables surrounding 
it. The proalronco lo obtained by various means, among 
which are a more onergotlc articulation and/or sorce characteristic 
pitch feature. Thlo accentual prominence serves to signal 
tho presence of meaningful lexical ltoas, generally words, in 
the utterance. J.n order to cocplotcly define a word from 
the standpoint of its form in English, It is necesiary not 
only to state which phonemes compose it, but also to indicate 
the place of tho accent or stress of tho word. This lo 
nocoeeary because in English this stress has no fixed, 
predictable place; it must be learned for each word as a 
part of its inherent characteristics; in some words it appears 
on the first syllable c.g. general ; in others, on the second 
syllable: distinguish: in othors, on the third syllable: 

European, etc. Even words related to each other do not show 
one particular syllable which serves regularly as the bearer 
of the stress; e.g. recite and recitation. Further, there 
ere even words in English which may be distinguished by the 
piece of their accent ( the) lcport - (to) import, perfect * 

(to) perfect . In addition to this, it le customary to further 
distinguish in English between several types or degrees of 
0 stress. In e word tike tcirahavk . the first syllable is 
ERIC heavily stressed, the second is the least stressed, end the 
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third has a degree of stress that Is Intermediate between these 
first two. Some linguioto' even distinguish a greater number 
of relevant degrees of stress for English. 

In French, tho situation Is quite different. It would 
not be accurate to say that all the eyllablee of a French 
utterance arc pronounced with equal energy and prominence. 

But what Is often colled accent in French Is both physically 
and functionally oo dlfforont from English stress, that 
English speaking studento bed batter start from the assumption 
that all syllables in Froncb hovo coma oort of cediua stress. 

We bavo Just coon that tho idontity of an English word is 
not established uoleoo tho otrooood syllable la indicated as 
such: tbaro io not one word import. but two dlfforonb words, 
Import and Import . There is notbirtg.eiailor in French: a 
Fronch word la exhaustively identified once its phonemes and 
their rcspsctlvo ordor bavo been indicated: tableau is /tablo/ 
and any promlnoncc given to /ta-/ or to /-bio / will not change 
tho identity of tho word. 

In normal, dally, dispassionate uce of spoken French, 

the syllable immediately preceding 
a pause may enjoy a vory alight prominence. Now it is 
not immaterial for the undorotandlng of what is said whether 
a pause appears hero or tht.ro: rsmenea lea vlvants with oo 
internal pouao or with one after rtyseneft means "bring back 
the live onoe"; ramenaa-lcs vlvants with a pause after lag. 
means "bring them back alive". In the lattor case, the 
pause after les is accompanied by a slight prominence on 
that syllablo. In rapid delivery, the pause may veil 
disappear, and only the slight prominence on -les distinguishes 
ramenot- les vlvants from r entire ft les vtvanU. It should 
however be kept in mind that any such prominence is alvaye 
very elight and never entail# the reduction and blurring 
of vowels in neighboring, "non-accented", syllables. 
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What is, in French, physically closer to English stress, i6 
the prominence granted to the first syllabic of any word which, 
for some reason, the speaker wants to mark off frcwi the context. 
When, for instance, a teacher introduces a new word to his audience, 
say, nrosodlouc . the first syllable, here 212" l® likely to be 
pronounced more accurately and energetically; the quality of the 
vowels of the following syllables aro not blurred in the process, 
but pronounced with normal energy and precision. 

Prominence con also be uced in French for expressive purposes. 
The soma applies to English. In English, it is the syllabic which 
bears the regular word stress which is pronounced with still 
greater energy : a stupid fellow . In French, expressive accent 
falls on the first syllabic of the word that noede emphasis, if 
that word begins with a conoonant and on the second syllabic if 
the first begins with a vowel: rfr ftnlg tone . detestable , Inposatblc , 
cxtrlwtrrent . affreux. As a matter of fact it is less the syllable 
as a whole that is affected, than the initial consonant of that 
syllable; in the preceding examples /a*/, /d */, /-p */, /*t -/, / • f -/ 
arc articulated with great energy and long duration. 

Prominence for dcoarcatlve purposes, as in prosodlque above, 
and prominence as an expressive and emphatic trick ^ ften fall on 
the same syllable, the initial one, and it is not always easy to 
tell which is which. With a word like odieux, where they do not 
coincide either can be heard in similar situations and contexts. 

Yet, real anger would probably entail emphasis on • dleux . 

In English, oxtra stress Is often used to direct the attention 

to some specific word ln>a context: e«8., J6hn loves M% rv (not 

Anne). French does not use any accent in such a ease, but a 

different word order or gramaatlcal constriction. Tbe most com on 
« 

trick is the phrase c*est. . .oue. c 'eat.-... qul : c 'cst_Jea n qu! aln& 
Marie. e'est Mirla cu'atre Jean, e'est 6ur ce point qu'lls onlbute. 



e'est ool oul Pal fait (K I dld_lt) « 
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Intonation 



In connected speech, the sound sequences composing utterances 
arc generally not all pronounced with the saoo pitch. The pitch 
of the voice tendB rather to rise or to fall. The term intonation 
is used to refer to theoc movements of the melodic curve of speech. 

Taken narrowly it Day be used to refer Bololy to what is loft of 
the melodic curve when that port of it used for accentual pruposes 
is left aside. Actually, when allowances ore made for the various 
kinds of accentual and phonemic difference between two languages, 
it is found that the intonations of cost languages are approximately 
the some. In English, certain fcaturoe generally described under 
the hooding of intonation actually belong to the study of accent. 

In English, a fully accented eyllcblo it characterized by considerable 
variation of tho colodlc curve, and such a stressed syllable shows 
most ofton a non-level melodic curva, ss eoce kind of a fail from 
a high pitch. 

In both Fronch and English, the melodic curve that characterltas 
declarative sentences (and coy bo taken as basic) starts with a rise and 
'-da with a fall. Tho initial rloe lo duo to the fact that people 
normally start to speak boforo tholr vocal cords have reached 
tho averago dogreo of tension. 

t J'fhe final 

<frop is due to the gradual relaxation of the glottis in anticipation 
of the coming pause* In the frame of this general pattern, any 
rise will be Interpreted as ah indication that something more 
has to core, end eny fell will be felt to mark finality in all the 
senses of the word. Before e breathing pause, often Indicated Sy 
a comma in the spelling, a rise it normal if the speaker vente the 
hearers to understand that be is not through yet. The rules of 
the gcoe may vary slightly from one language to another but they 
do not differ beaicelly. Besides, what may vary lo matter* of 
intonation la often found to vary more from one dialect to another 
within the same language than from one standard to another. 

The main intonalional differences between French and (American) 
English must result from the fact that English makes use of speech 
ody for accentual purpoaea(i.t., syllabic prominence) whereat 
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French hardly does outeide of the cxpreeolve and emphatic domain. 

Thlo explains why French speokera or, Joy greater latitude In these 
matters and have the impression that Intonation Is not restricted to 
definite patterns. 

This greater lntonatlonal freedom of French Is well Illustrated 
by the extensive uoo of the final rise ae an Interrogative marker. 

French has dlfforcnt ways of changing a statement into a question: 
Inversion, os In 11 fnlt*fallt 11?; addition of an Interrogative 
marker, cither specific as In 11 part: 11 part quand?„ 11 part 06?; 
or general, 11 pnrt;eot»cc qu’II part ? Still the lntonatlonal 
marker, as In 11 parti 11 pert ? Is probably the most commonly used 
In ordinary circumstances. In English, a rising Intonation Is al 60 
used to a6k questions, but tbo height of the final syllable Is generally 
felt by French hearers to bo lower tban that uoed In French In 
similar situations and contexts so that they ore not always 
sure whether tho sentence is a statement or a question. 

A falling Intonation la uoed in questions beginning with 
an Interrogative word; such as ou, pourquol, quand, etc. Que 
dolt*on folrc? A quelle bcaro vlcndra-t-ll? In such sentences, 

It is tho interrogative word which generally bears the highest 
pitch and tho intonation of tha sentence falls from there on. 

This intonation Is also used for commands. The greater the 
pitch Interval betweon tho beginning and tbo end point of the 
coasaand, tha more peremptory the cocnund is. 

Another frequent Intonation pattern often heard concerns 
parenthetical expressions of various kinds olike appositions, 
appended words, e.g. rassleurs, dlt-ll. ct Comoro generally even^ 

something that In writing would bo placed between dashes (~. •) 

or that Is felt to bo accessory to the essential part of the sentence, 
often pronounced with a lo*^ fairly lovel Intonation slightly rising 
(non-f lnal^or falling (final) according to the position it occupies 
in the sentence, but with lower pitch than the rest of the sentence 
end with tbe stress group rapidly uttered; e.g. Uft lour. sl_nou s 
evons le teags At 1 "argent, nous ferona le tout du rondo . 

The variety of intonation la extremely greet end aubject to 
variations that do not allow of analysis Into discrete units 
except In e most general sense, as when opposing the rising Intonation 
< G jestlon to the felling one of an estertlon. Once features of 
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of CL-.phaGis or contrast are Introduced into the expression, intonation 
patterns easy be considerably codified. Breaks and changes of 
direction of the intonational curve serve to underline and or { ;. ? tiize 
the various parte of the sontcncc, according to whatever the 
speaker wishes to bring into relief. 





